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Art. 1. An Examination of the Charges made against 
Unitarians and Unitarianism, and the improved Version by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Magee, Bishop of Raphoe, in his “ Dis- 
courses and Dissertations on Atonement and Sacrifice :” 
with some Strictures on the Statements of the Bishop of 
St. David's, Dr. Hales, Dean Graves, Dr. Nares, Dr. Pye 
Smith, and Mr. Rennell, &c.; and on the System pur- 
sued by some recent Editors of the Greek Testament. 
By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Bristol. 1820. 


Our last number was just going to the press, when Dr. 
Lant Carpenter’s work was brought to us, the title of which 
excited too much of our curiosity to allow us to delay the 
perusal of it fora moment. We had long wondered at the 
silence which the Unitarians had preserved in regard to the 
various works of erudition which had appeared against 
them. While every plain statement made by a Trinitarian 
had been brought under examination, and made the subject 
of ribaldry and abuse, every work, on the contrary, which 
had learning for its basis, and was employed in sifting the 
truth by the aid of erudition and critical acumen, had been 
allowed to pass unanswered and unrefuted. We attributed 
this silence to two different reasons ; first, to the conviction 
of the Unitarians that their own doctrines could only be 
successful among the unlearned, who might be easily im- 
posed upon by a mistranslation or perversion of Scriptural 
terms : and secondly, to the notorious want of proficiency 
in the learned languages which had been displayed by the 
editors of the Improved Version. With these feelings, 
when Dr. Carpenter's work was brought to us, ‘‘ at length,” 
we exclaimed, ‘‘ the Unitarians have produced their chame 
pion: one too who comes forward, in the confidence of his 
own strength to overthrow the works and defeat the wicked 
machinations of Magee, a Nares, Hales, Rennell, 
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&c. * and (that no one may be omitted) even the recent edi. 
tors of the Greek Testament.” ‘This Briareus of the Unj. 
tarians had now appeared inthe person of Dr. Carpenter, 
The task which he had taken upon himself was indeed of no 
common kind: but when we considered that he had pressed 
his work for more than double the number of years allowed 
by Horace t, that, during this interval, the present cham- 
pion had been whetting his sword, preparing his armour, 
and practising his manoeuvres in the tournaments of Exeter, 
we confess that we were not without some alarm, not indeed 
for our citadel or even for her outworks, but lest some of her 
zealous defenders should have rushed too forward into the 
ranks of the assailants, and exposed themselves in the acti- 
vity of their zeal. ‘The only compensation for these fears 
was to be found in the amusement which we promised our- 
selves in standing afar off and witnessing the combat. We 
saw (or seemed to see) our orthodox and learned friends 
wincing under the discipline of the Unitarian ZL.D., and 
enjoyed already, in imagination, the satisfaction which La- 
cretius, in his ‘‘ Suave Mari,” has so pleasantly described, 
The whole however of these anticipations, have been proved 
by the event to be fallacious and ungrounded. All our illus- 
trious reouaxo: have returned unwounded from the battle: and 
our fears therefore for their safety, have proved entirely 
groundless. But, on the other hand, the satisfaction which we 
anticipated has been denied us: for the names of Burgess, 
and Ifales, and Graves, and Nares, and Rennell, are 
brought forward merely with the view of giving the u- 
learned reader an idea of Dr. Carpenter's courage, and to 
induce him to believe, on Dr. C.’s assertion, that all these 
different champions have been engaged and defeated by his 
single hand. In the whole of the work, consisting of 437 pp. 
they are hardly mentioned. Of Bishop Burgess little more 
is said than this: “ that his most judicious friends must 
wish that he would leave Mr. Belsham and the Unitarians 
to themselves,” (p. L18.), which is not true, and had been said 
before by Mr. Belsham, who is never in want of any assistantte 
proclaim his imaginary victories. On Dr. Nares some stric- 
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> Wur readers will join in the surprize which we experienced on finding th 
name of Dr. Lawrence omitted in this catalogue of Anti-Socinian Divines. 
Dr, C. did not think ths necessary for other reasons, we should bave thought the 
conversion of Dr, Stock from Unitarianism would have made this a mattet 
imperious duty. Dre Stock, it is well known, declared that Dr. Lawrence's 
marks had convinced him of the suthentigity of the two first chapters of St. Ma'- 
thew ; hence followed immediately his belief in the miraculous conception 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

+ Magee's work was published in 1801, 
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tures are made in the preface ; understanding always by_ 
strictures, positive denials, without argument on the side 
of Dr. Carpenter. Our friend Mr. Rennell is honoured 
with a note (p.296), in which three charges are brought against 
him: 1. Of ignorance, because in his note on Luke xxiii. 
43, he has quoted the ‘‘ Questiones et Responsiones,” as a 
genuine work of Justin Martyr. So gross an error as this 
cannot escape the critical acumen of Dr. oH “es The 
only auswer to be given to this, is, that Mr. Rennell does 
not say one word about genuine. He quotes the ‘“ Quas- 
tiones et Responsiones,” and attributes it to Justin, beliey- 
ing it, in all teens in common with many others, to 
be genuine. But whether he does so believe or not, nei- 
ther we or Dr. Carpenter can tell. The onus probandi that 
it was not so, clearly lay on the editors of the Improved 
Version, who had no right to say simpliciier, that the verse 
in question was not found in Justin, without allowing that 
it was indeed in the “ Questiones et Responsiones,” but 
that this work was, in their opinion, spurious. The igno- 
rance assuredly was on their side. After all, it is wonderful 
that Dr. Carpenter having taken notice of this note, should 
pass over in silence the remainder of Mr. Evanson’s absur- 
dities which are there exposed, for the publication of which 
anew to the world, the editors rendered themselves re- 
sponsible. 3 

The second charge against Mr. Rennell is that of pre- 
sumption and injustice, in censuring the change made in 
the translation of the word xzes from grace into favour : of 
presumption, because the alteration was nade by Newcome : 
of injustice, because from this circumstance the editors of 
the Improved Version deem themselves justified in throwing 
the responsibility on the deceased Archbishop. Both charges 
are equally absurd: there was no presumption in any one, 
however young, opposing the Archbishop on the score of 
critical scholarship, in which the Archbishop was a very 
tyro; there can be no injustice in imputing to the editors 
the error which they have themselves adopted. The whole 
of Mr. Rennell’s stricture on the alteration is unquestion- 
ably true. 

he third charge against Mr. Rennell, is of the same na- 

ture with the general charge brought against a Magee, 
and all the opponents of Unitarianism; that they have mis- 
nena the Unitarians; of this we shall say more here- 
aller, 

The other names that swell the preface, are mentioned 
only obiter; but in these accidental notices, Dr, Carpenter 
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shews very little knowledge of the state of public opinion, 
with respect to the critical merits of the different individuals 
of whom he speaks. It would be invidious here to mark the 
particular mistakes into which he has fallen: if his work 
should wander by hazard into the hands of any earned reader, 
he will easily discover them for himself; and it is of very 
little importance to the interests of learning, in what order 
the learned men of England are classed by the Unitarian, 
One thing only we will gay on this subject: that, in their 
estimation of the merits of Gilbert Wakefield as a sckolar, 
Dr. Carpenter, and all his coadjutors, are egregiously mis- 
taken. Asa scholar, he was a man of great labour and of 
some acuteness ; but his rashness and presumption were s0 
intolerable as to have destroyed altogether the effects of his 
better qualities. His emendations, in consequence, bearing 
very often marks of natural ability, were, at the same time, 
unsupported by all authority, uniformly incautious and 
rash: and there is not to be tound on the shelves of classi- 
cal criticism a more useless work, or one which has done 
less service to the cause of classical literature, than the 
Sylva Critica, or the Tragzediarum delectus, of Wakefield. 
it is quite in vain, therefore, that the Unitarians bring him 
forward as a critic of first-rate merit, fighting in their fore- 
ranks. He is a critic, to whose judgment no scholar will 
defer, and whose explanations of passages no scholar will 
admit for a moment on the ground of his authority. 

We pass on without farther preface to the examination of 
the charges brought by Dr, Shines against Unitarians and 
Unitarianism. Before however we enter upon this discussion 
which must necessarily be very brief, we will recall to the 
memory of our readers the simple fact, that this examination 
is published after the original work has been already nine- 
teen vears before the public, and has enjoyed the most u- 
qualified approbation during the whole of that period ; that, 
in the mean time, Dr. Priestley’s religious character has 
been exposed to all the obloquy necessarily attached to the 
principles which Dr. Magee had proved him to have held. 
If the representations of Dr. Magee, were, as Dr. Carpenter 
says, all false, it is strange surely, that, in the course of 80 
many years, no Unitarian should have stepped forth te 
prove the falsehood of Dr. Magee’s assertions. Is it pos 
sible to suppose, that they were unacquainted with the 
works of Dr. Priestley, their ablest and most strenuous de 
fender! And if they were not unacquainted with them, wa 
it well done of them to be so careless of his memory, so ne 
glectiul of bis posthumous reputation? This long silence 
tells not in their favour: either they were unable, through 
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ignorance to rebut the charges which had been adduced ; 
or they were ungrateful ; or their silence is at once a strong 


primé facie evidence, that the charges of Dr. Magee were 


true, and, therefore, incapable of refutation. 

Dr. Carpenter has evidently fwo objects in his work: 1. 
To expose the statements of the Bishop of Raphoe.. 2. To 
present Unitarianism in its most amiable and attractive 
form, and to establish its system upon so comprehensive a 
basis, (p. 6.), ‘‘that all who hold the absolute Unity, and unri- 
valled supremacy of God even the Father, who regard him as 
the sole object of religious worship, and view him as the sole 
original source of the blessings which we possess through 
Christ Jesus,” may be admitted into its body. it is divided 
into nine chapters, and an appendix relating to recent edi- 
tions of the New Testament, and other matters of mferior 
moment. We shall confine our examination for the present, 
to the charges brought by Dr. Carpenter against the Bishop, 
giving only as we go on, the subjects of the different parts 
of the work, for the satisfaction of our readers. 

The first chapter is intended to prove that Dr. Magee 
had no authority for stating that the Unitarians had given 
ap that part of the controversy which related,to the ques- 
tion of the Atonement. Dr. Carpenter, with unpardonable 
negligence, has prefixed to this chapter the following title : 
“The controversy not relinquished by the Unitarians,” by 
which the reader would, of course, be prepared to suppose, 
that the Bishop had asserted that the Unitarians had ceased 
to defend the tenets of Unitarianism: whereas all that he 
had said, related to the question of the Atonement only. 
What grounds he had for his statement will be immediately 
seen. Mr. Belsham had stated in substance, according to 
Dr. Carpenter's own shewing, that those who believed in 
the Doctrine of the proper Humanity of our Lord, were 
under no obligation to disprove the Atonement. His Lord- 
ship, with this premise, had no difficulty in completing the 
syllogism. I, Mr. Belsham, believe in the proper Huma- 
nity ; ergo, Lam under no obligation to disprove, &c. &c. 
The conclusion is as certain as any that was ever deduced 
by the strictest form of the syllogistic process. To this Dr. 

arpenter answers, that his Lordship has no right to assume 
Mr. Belsham’s opinion, for the general opinion of the Uni- 
tarians. The answer is as old as heresy; but really goes a 
very little way in proving that the Bishop has been guilty of 
Misrepresentation, or the smallest incorrectness whatever. 
For, if the opinions of Mr. Belsham the strenuous advocate 
and supporter of Unitarianism, as Dr. Carpenter calls him, 
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the minister of the Unitarian congregation in the metropoli 

may not be taken on the fundamental points of his Religion, 
where are we to apply for the articles of the Unitarian 
Confession? Dr. Carpenter has now given us a creed which 
Mr. Belsham may probably deny to-morrow. Surely, when 
their great and ostensible advocates and ministers surrender 
any fundamental point, we have as strong grounds as mo- 
rally we can have for asserting, that the point in question 
is given up, But Mr. Belsham, we imagine, will hardly 
allow that his opinion is to be considered only as the opinion 
of an individual. In his first letter to the Bishop of London, 
he ‘‘ begs leave frankly to state the common principles of the 
Unitarians.” Add to this, that Mr. Belsham’s ‘‘ Calm In- 
quiry” is circulated by the Unitarian Society, and contains 
the sentiments attributed to him by the Bishop. But Dr. 
Carpenter says that Mr. Belsham had only surrendered the 
controversy with respect to the commonly received Doctrine 
of the Atonement; whereas the Bishop has represented him 
as having surrendered the question generally. We know no 
milder form of the Doctrine of the Atonement, as atone- 
ment, than that which Mr. Belsham has stated: and if he 
surrenders the milder, @ ve he must surrender the 
higher forms of the same doctrine. ‘This first charge, then, 
is not only untenable, but in the highest degree futile and 
absurd. There is no other charge in this chapter against the 
Bishop, except that he has not mentioned some articles in 
the Monthly _ ete ata in the year 1815, which did relate 
to the Doctrine of the Atonemeut. If this be so, it is a 
grievous sin indeed: and we must leave the Bishop to de- 
fend himself against the crime of having passed over in si- 
lence the productions of such illustrious men as Messrs. 
Kenrick, Wright, Fox*, &c. From the last of these 
writers, Dr. Carpenter introduces a long quotation, (which 
we have given below) in order to shew that some Unitarians, 
at least, attributed still a great efficacy to the death of 
Christ. But in this quotation, we cannot find any thing that 
relates, in the most remote degrec, to the Doctrine of the 
Atonement, in any form whatever. It contains, in fact, no- 
thing more than the old unsatisfactory reason given by the 
Socinians to account for our Lord’s death+. And how 





———— 


¥ The gentleman who preached the Sermon in favour of Carlile after his con- 
riction, 

+ “ Unitarians consider the death of Christ as av important part of the divine 
plan for the redemption of mankind from sin and misery. It was necessary 
that the Messiah should suffer. (Luke xxiv. 46.) His death perfected his lovély 
example; sealed the truth of the gracious doctiipes which he taught; and was 
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often must the Unitartans be told, that the death of the most 

erfect man cannot prove or seal the truth of any doctrine ? 

t can prove and seal the sincerity of the martyr; but it 
can do no more. Sir 'T. More’s death could not prove the 
Doctrine of the Papal Supremacy: nor the death of Ridley 
and Latimer the truth of Protestantism. It showed that 
they were good and sincere men: mistaken, it might be, in 
all their tenets ; but still sincere in the opinions which they 
had maintained, and for which they were ready to die. Not 
all the ‘‘ supreme claroruin virorum necessitates ; ipsa ne- 
cessitas fortiter tolerata; et laudatis antiquorum mortibus 
pares exitus*,” can prove any more than this: 


“ It is not possible for any man (says Bishop Burnet, Art. 2.), 
who considers all this (different texts which he has produced in 
proof of the atonement,) to imagine that Christ’s death was only a 
confirmation of his Gospel, a pattern of a holy and patient or fy 
ing of death, and a necessary preparation to his resurrection ; by 
which he gave us a clear proof of a Resurrection; and, by conse- 
quence of Eternal Life, as by his doctrine he had shewed us the 
way to it.” 


The secondary effects here attributed by Burnet to the 
death of Christ, are of the same nature, and to the full as 
strongly expressed, as in the words of Mr. Fox: but what 
does the Bishop add! 


“ By this,’? he goes on, “all the high commendations of his 
death amount only to this; that he, by dying, has given a vast 
credit and authority to his Gospel; which was the powerfullest 


Wey possible to redeem us from sin and to reconcile us to 
x0d,”? 


Unless therefore Dr. Carpenter can produce some more 
convincing evidence in proof, that some Unitarians do in- 
sist on the Doctrine of the Redemption and Atonement, he 
must allow us still to believe the assertions of Dr. Magee, 
in their fullest and most unqualified application. 





-——2 


essential to his resurrection and exaltation, on which rest our hopes of immorta- 
lity and bliss. Hence its tendency to purify the depraved and console the 
*retched. Hence we believe equally with you, that he gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity; that his blood cleanseth from all sin ; 
that by his stripes we are healed; that he has once sutlered for our sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God: and we unite with you, in ascrib- 
Mg unto him that loved us, and has washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
Made us kings and priests unto God and his Father, glory and dominion for ever ! 

ch passages are brautifud descriptions of the moral injiucnces of his death; and 
it is our desire to partake of the holy feelings which they so finely expresg, 
Fox's Letters on the Sacrifice of Christ.” Carpenter, p. 8. Note. 

* Tac. Hist, 1, 3. 
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Chapter 2 assigns some reasons for the delay of 19 years, 
which has occurred between the publication of Dr. Magee’s 
work and the present answer, ‘This delay is attributed: 
1. To the original intention of Mr. Belsham of answering 
the work; which intention he afterwards laid aside, on ac- 
count of the difficulty which he felt of separating the per- 
sonal abuse of himself from the arguments of the author; 
2. To the laborious duties of Unitarian ministers, who, in 
order to provide for their families, are obliged to unite the 
labours of their ministry with those of education. The 
former of these reasons is totally illogical; and, as comin 
from Mr. Belsham who has never shewn any delicacy of the 
kind, absurd. ‘The second is applicable to nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the Clergy of England. 

Chapter 3 is as interesting in its title as the work itself 
from its title page. It professes to tell us, what we and the 
whole Christian world have been long very anxious to lear, 
** What Unitarianism is, and what it is not;” but the dis 
appointment is almost as great as that which we experienced 
in the former part. Several important data are indeed given 
us, by the true application of which wé may at length arrive 
at the solution of this problem to which no one hitherto has 
been found equal; but the whole is done in so insidious, 


(or, that we may avoid the charge of illiberality,) in so judi 
cious a manner, that the meaning of the author requires 
some time and labour to extract it: and the precision of his 
terms in describing Unitarianism, little corresponds with the 


delightful precision of his title. But as this chapter belongs 
to the second division of our subject, we will at present con- 
tent ourselves with laying before our readers the great pro- 
yositions, both of essentials and non-essentials, delivered by 

r. Carpenter. 1. Jehovah, the Creator, is one, in sub- 
stance indivisible, in all his natural and moral attributes, 
unequalled and unrivalled: he is the only true God. 
2. God is Love: his grace and mercy the cause of all bless- 
ings: his wisdom and agency the cause of all the means 
of the scheme of salvation executed through Christ. 3. Je 
hovah, the Father, only to be worshipped. 4. Christ to be 
honoured, by praying to the Father through him. 5. Moses, 
the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, were divinely in- 
spired. 6. The Father of our spirits aids us in our endea- 
vours after virtue. 7. There will be a future state of rett- 
bution. 8. There will be no eternal punishment. These 
are the essential articles of the Unitarian’s creed. The no2- 
essential are as follow: bL. Belief in the simple humanity of 
Christ is not an essential article. 2. Disbelief in the pre 
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existence, not essential. Belief or disbelief in the existence 
of a devil, and of positive demoniacal possessions, not es- 
sential. 4. Belief in the plenary inspiration of the writers 
of the Old and New Testament, not essential. 5. Fixed 
opinions with respect to the intermediate state between 
death and a final judgment, not essential. 

These articles of the Unitarian creed we have extracted 
with what care and faithfulness we could: and we trust, 
very sincerely, that we have been guilty of no error in our 
exposition of Dr. Carpenter's sentiments on these important 

omts. ‘The farther consideration of them must, as we have 
before said, for the present be deferred. 

Chapter 4, begins with an extraordinary accusation against 
the Bishop, that he is in the habit of employing red-hot 
balls, the fire-ship, and the Trans-Atlantic torpedo. (P. 49.) 
We trust, for the sake of Episcopacy, that this is not true ; 
but as we have no documents on the subject before us, we 
are unable to contradict the positive assertions of Dr. Car- 
penter. 

The next charge is brought against the Bishop and Dr. 
Graves jointly. ‘These two divines had, on different occa- 
sions, expressed their indignation at the conduct of the 
Unitarians in publishing Dr. Watts’s Hymns adapted to their 
own principles and tenets. And, in aggravation of this 
unworthy conduct, they had alleged the use which was made 
in the title-page of the name of Mrs. ‘Trimmer, and the want 
of notice to the reader, that these Hymns had been altered 
by the Unitarians. To Dr. Carpenter, who is unable to 
deny the truth of these statements, it seems a trivial fault to 
destroy the posthumous reputation of an excellent man, and 
to turn the very work which he had written for the express 
purpose of training the rising generation in the trae prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, into the vehicle of sentiments 
directly contrary to his own. But they did give notice, says 
Dr. Carpenter, that they had been altered. This is no 
answer to the charge brought against the Unitarians. It 
was not alleged that they had not given notice that some one 
had altered them*. It was said, and insisted on, that they 
ought to have given notice that they had been altered by 
Unitayians. ‘The charge of the two Deans remains in fu 
force: and the act to which it alludes is well calculated to 
excite the indignation of every generous and honest mind, 





* When Dr. Carpenter says that Dr. Graves has exaggerated the charge brought 
forward by Dr, Magee, hé only shews that he has not read the note alluded to ; 
in which he would have found that both assert the very same thing. 
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anxious for the dissemination of sound principle, and for 
the preservation of the unsullied memory of good men, 
Much more might be said on this point, but our limits forbid 
us to enlarge. The first section of this chapter concludes 
with a dissertation on the erudition of Unitarians: a subject 
either not fertile in itself, or on which Dr. Carpenter has at 
least not much to say. One thing only we remark ; that 
Dr. C. allows that bis friends have no “ readiness of alludes 
to the energetic thoughts and splendid beauties of the classic 
writers, nor any fluency in the citation of them;” yet, at 
the same time, adds, that they have a “ familiar acquaintance 
with the best Greek and Roman writers.” Are then the 
Unitarians universally stupid, or are their memories uni- 
versally short?) This betokens, if not the specific composi- 
tion of brain alluded to in a note of Dr. C’s, yet, at least, 
some very extraordinary contexture. Sections ii. and iii, 
contain much desultory matter, on the right of the Unitarians 
to be called Christians ; on the partial inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, aud other topics connected with them. These also 
belong to the second division of our subject. But there is 
one passage in section ili. so gross, that, for the sake of 
truth, we feel it necessary to lay it incontinently before our 
readers. Dr. Carpenter had, just before, given us the sen- 
timents of the Unitarian on the subject of scriptural inspira 
tion, he now gives us the sentiments of the orthodox * on 
the same subject. “ ‘The latter,” he says, ‘‘ entertains im- 
plicit and equal confidence in the genuineness of all and 
every book of the New Testament.” Zrue. ‘ He has no 
doubt that the whole has been handed down unaltered, as it 
came from its respective authors.” Not true. ‘ He be 
lieves with full conviction, that the Authorized Version is 
an exact transcript of the original, made by men, if xot 
actually inspired, yet preserved from all material error in 
their work.” Not true. ‘* He believes that the orthodox 
interpretation of doctrinal passages is the only true one, and 
the only one that can be true.” A sophistical misrepre- 
sentation. ‘* And if any one dispute the orthodox inter- 
pretation, or the common translation, or the received reading 
of any passage, he believes and declares that this person is 
guilty of irreverence towards the Holy Scriptures.” A 
gross calumny. And yet this is the man who ventures to 


* As the whole subject of Dr, Carpenter's s work is to charge the Bishop and 
other Trinitarian writers with misreprese@tation, we are particularly anxious to 
guard even against the appearance of any thing of this kind. Dr. Carpenter's 
own words in this place are, “ I satisfy myself with briefly stating the case be- 
twien the Unitarian inquirer, and his ogthodox accuser of a too common class.” 


— 
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e Dr. Magee with having misrepresented the senti- 


ments of Unitarians. : 


The last section contains much desultory matter on the 
subject of the authority of individuals among the Unitarians, 
and on those distinguished persons, such as Newton and 
Locke, whom they have always been anxious, and wisely 
anxious, to press into their ranks. Both these topics are of 
great importance, and deserve, and will receive from us, at 
another time, the fullest consideration. For the present, 
we confine ourselves to the charges against the Bishop. The 
next charge is contained in the following words of Dr. 
Carpenter ; 

“ A religious Tract Society in Glasgow, with Dr. Magee’s per- 
mission, extracted from his work a portion of his strictures, which 
they published under the title of * An Exposure of the unwarrant- 
able Liberties taken by the Unitarians with the Sacred Scriptures.’ 
In reply to this, another pamphlet was circulated by the Glasgow 
Unitarian Fund, entitled, ‘ An Address to the Inquirers after 
Truth, &c.; by a Calm Inquirer.’ This tract was reprinted in the 
Monthly Repository for August 1813, with a short account of its 
origin by the editor, and expressions indicating his high appre- 
ciation of its merits. On this train of circumstances, the Deana 
founds the following statement, in which accuracy in his premises, 
closeness in his reasoning, and soundness in his deductions, are as 
conspicuous as they are in numberless other parts of his volume. 
‘ This 1am more disposed to do,’ viz. to make some observations 
upon the Calm Inquirer’s vindication of the Improved Version ; 
* because (as far as I know) this pamphlet contains the only de- 
fence of the Version, that has been offered to the public in a 
detached form ; and because the body of English Unitarians have 
attributed to it (trifling as it is) so high a value, that, not content 
with printing and circulating it at the expense of their public fund, 
they have superadded the publication of it in their magazine ; thus 
securing to it every degree of currency and credit, that it is in 
the power of the entire body to bestow. Recognized and adopted 
in this manner, by the whole community of Unitarians, (who appear 
now to be consolidated and organized in a manner somewhat ap- 

roaching the system of the Wesleyan Methodists) it is of course to 

viewed as their own authenticated and deliberate defence of their 
Version.’ Postscript, p. 9. If the Dean can produce, from the 
least esteemed of our writers, a passage parallel to this in false 
reasoning, and misrepresentation, he will throw greater discredit 
on our intellectual attainments, than any evidence which he has yet 
Produced against us can warrant.” P, 109. 


We have given the charge in Dr. Carpenter’s own words, 
as all the facts on which he grounds it, correspond, in the 
main, with the fact stated by the Bishop, and we consider 
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them, therefore, as authentic. One little fact only *, in thi 
general statement, is suppressed by Dr. Carpenter ; that the 
** Address, by a Calm Inquirer,” circulated in Glasgow, was 
written by Mr. Belsham. And now, without further 

ment on our part, our readers may determine for themselves, 
whether the Bishop had not sufficient reasons for the con- 
clusion which he deduced from the whole transaction: a 
Unitarian tract is circulated by a provincial Unitarian society: 
the tract is written by Mr. Belsham, the head of the Unit 
arians in the metropolis, the only person (as Dr. Carpenter 
elsewhere states) to whom the Unitarians of the present da 
can be suspected of bowing: it is afterwards circulated in 
the Monthly Repository, the repository of Unitarian sen- 
timents. In the present state of Unitarianism, what more, 
we will ask, could have been done, if the object had been to 
shew that the tract in question was recognized by the whole 
body! They have no articles, no responsible leaders, and, 
as Dr. Carpenter assures, no organization whatever. Under 
these circumstances, all that could be done was done: and 
the whole proceedings amount, if not to a formal, at least, 
to a virtual recognition. But we are surprized, we confess, 
to learn from Dr, Carpenter that the Unitarians do not com 


sider themselves as a body : for we know of no such thing 
in nature as an animated and unorganized body. What are 
they then? disjoimted members of various bodies, 


rudis indigestaque moles 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum ? 


It may be so: but the candour of the confession is unusual. 
We believe, however, that the Bishop is mistaken in attr 
buting to the Unitarians an organization similar to that of 
the Wesbeyan Methodists. It is more probable, nay it 1s 2 
fact certain, that ‘* it is a wish,” as Dr. Carpenter says, 
“which cannot speedily be accomplished.” P. 112. As 
long as their doctors disagree so essentially in the fund 
mental articles of their religion, as long as Mr. Belsham 
assures us that the Unitarians believe in the simple humanity 
of our Lord, and Dr. Carpenter declares that they do net, 
what union, what organization can possibly take place?! 
Chapter 5. relates to the statements of the Dean of Cork 
respecting Dr. Carpenter. The statements themselves wer 
not of sutlicient importance to have required any refutatiom; 
but we must still believe that Dr. C.'s references to Schlea* 


———_—« 


* It is afterwards acknowledged, but in the statement of facts upon which all 
the reasoning is founded, very judiciously suppressed. 
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yer were unwarrantable and unfair,—that, although it may 
be possible to explain away the signification of the individual 
sentences, yet that the whole bearing of the passage relating 
to the Son of God, conveys the idea that Schleusner was in 
favour of the Unitarian interpretation of that expression,— 
that the reference to Schleusner for the meaning of the word 
sogevseis in 1 Pet. iii. 19. when Schleusner himself had re- 
ferred to verse 22, in which the meaning was undoubted, is 
contrary to common sense and to all the rules of fair and sober 
criticism,—and that Dr. Carpenter did endeavour, (however 
ludicrously and) contrary to the express and simple meaning 
of Bishop B.’s words, to persuade the world that Bishop Bull 
had asserted that the primitive Fathers had never offered 
religious worship to Jesus Christ! But notwithstanding our 
firm conviction on these points, we are far from thinking 
generally that Dr. Carpenter quotes either falsely, partially, 
or unfairly. From the error of inaccurate quotation, few 
writers are always or altogether exempt: and he has fallen 
into it, in conjunction with many other critics of unimpeach- 
able fairness and integrity. 

We proceed to Dr. Carpenter’s sixth chapter, consisting 
of above a hundred pages, und containing his defence of 
Dr. Priestley, against the animadversions of the Bishop of 
Raphoe. It is clearly, in Dr. Carpenter’s opinion, the most 
important part of his work: and that in which he considers 
himself perfectly victorious. 

It opens with a splendid and highly worked eulogy on Dr. 
Priestley ; some part of it perhaps prompted by the warmth 
of friendship for his memory, and veneration, for the man: 
but in much of which both in regard to his intellectual and 
moral qualities we are not unwilling to agree. He was a 
person assuredly of great natural abilities: of indefatigable 
industry: and in his general character, an ingenuous and 
candid man. His discoveries in chemistry made under no 
very favourable circumstances, placed him at once upon a 
level with the most distinguished men of Europe in that 
branch of science: he formed an era for himself: and it is 
to the data furnished by Dr. Priestley, that the chemists of 
the present day are mainly indebted for their continual im- 
provements. In the theory of natural philosophy he was not 
so happy: in his Treatise on Vision, Light, and Colours, we 

ve never discovered any thing which marked superior 
— As a moralist, he was the unequal adversary of 

eattie and of Reid: and generally, as an ‘abstract reasoner, 
many of every age, both in the first and second ranks, have 
n vastly his superiors. The qualities, indeed, required in 
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philosophical chemistry, great as they unquestionably arg, 
consist chiefly in quickness of observation, in accuracy of 
experiment, and industry of application: to these, the 
moralist and divine must add the power of abstraction, com 
prehensiveness of mind, extreme correctness and nicety 
of judgment, and a much greater proportion of the reasoning 
power. And it is to the want of these, joined to a 
deficiency of systematic erudition, that we attribute Dr, 
Priestley’s failure, both in morals and theology. 

The first charge brought against the Bishop, by Dr. Car. 
penter, on the subject of Dr. Priestley, is, that the passages 
which the Bishop has brought forward from his works, are 
taken from his earliest and most juvenile publications. If 
the publications in question, concerning the Atonement, had 
contained any sentiments which had been afterwards re 
tracted by Dr. Priestley, or if his subsequent sentiments had 
differed from those maintained in his early youth, and while 
under the influence of other opinions*, there might have 
been some ground for the charge. But the fact is altogether 
different. In his subsequent works he incorporates the same 
sentiments, gives these sentiments in the same words, and 
refers his readers to his earlier works: and informs them 
himself, that his earliest essay on the Atonement was “ pub- 
lished at the particular request, and under the direction of 
Dr. Lardner. Our readers, after this explanation, will, we 
trust, be satisfied not only that Dr. Magee was fully just 
fied in referring to these early works of Dr. Priestley, bat 
that the accusation of Dr. Carpenter is perfectly unfounded. 

The next charge we give in the werds of Dr. Carpenter; 
and as the assertions there made, furnish him with a key t 
the solution of all the supposed misrepresentations of the 
Bishop, we shall content ourselves with proving the inacct 
racy of these assertions, and our readers will then be at m0 
loss to supply the demonstration for themselves. 


“ Accustomed to the high Calvinistic form of Atonement, Dr. 
Priestley uses the term continually, as synonymous with what we 
now more precisely term the Doctrine of Satisfuction, and even 
with the higher forms of that doctrine, which represent it # 
necessary that an infinite, or at least superior Being, should, ! 
undergoing suffering and death for us, and mediating for us, 


al 





— 


* Dr. Priestley was a Aigh Calvinist when nineteen years of age; an Ariaa 
from nineteen to thirty-five; for the rest of his life, a Socinian: ‘The articles 
the Theological Repository here referred to, were written in 1755, when he ¥*# 
twenty-three years old. His History of Corruptions, in which he acknowledge 
and incorporates his former Essay, came out in 1782, See also the Preface tob# 
Tracts on the Horslevag Controversy. 
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the offended Deity, render him disposed * to parden our sins, or 
enable him to do so by making satisfaction to his justice. Against 
this doctrine, in one or other of its higher forms, Dr, Priestley’s 
arguments are directed ; and by his own obvious and avowed use 
of the term Atonement, and not by Dr. Magee’s definition, must 
their relevancy be appreciated. By altogether neglecting the 
general object of the author whom he censures, and availing him- 
self of some want of precision in detached expressions, the Dean 
endeavours to make it appear that Dr. Priestley was ignorant of 
facts of which he was not ignorant, and that his’ inferences from 
what he knew were utterly unfounded.” P. 140, 


In another place, Dr. Carpenter says that, 


“« If Dr. Magee had not been culpably ignorant of the ltan- 
guage employed by those whose opinions Dr. Priestley opposes, 
he must have perceived this.’’ P. 143. 


Again, 


“ The Dean manifests his ignorance of the state of the con- 
troversy at the time when Dr. Priestley wrote: and even of the 


opinions of a large class of the religious world at present.” 
P, 141, , 


Our readers will immediately perceive that the great 
charges brought against the Bishop in these passages, are 
the following : first, that in his work he has represented Dr. 
Priestley as opposing the doctrine of the Atonement in ge- 
neral, while, in fact, he (Dr. Priestley) was only opposing 
the high Calvinistic form of that doctrine. 2dly. that this high 
form consisted in the opinion “ that it was necessary that 
some superior Being, by dying for us, should enable the 
Deity to pardon our sins.” 3dly. that this form of doctrine 
Was maintained at the time when Dr. Priestley wrote, and 
as Dr. Carpenter says in page 141, is still maintained by the 
Evangelical party. 4thly. that the Bishop was ignorant of 
this. Now, in every one of thsse assertions, we have no 
hesitation in saying that Dr. Carpenter is egregiously mis- 
taken. Dr. Priestley, through the whole of his works, 
Oppores no’ particular form of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. In his chapter on this subject in his ‘‘ Corruptions of 
Christianity,” he declares it to be his opinion, ‘ that the 
whole doctrine of the Atonement, and every modification of 
if, has been a departare from the primitive and genuine 
doctrine of Christianity ;” and professes his intention to shew 
that ‘it has no countenance whatever, in reason or the Scrip- 


a 





* The words are in italics in Dr, Carpenter. 
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tures.” (Corruptions, p. 153, 154.) In compliance with this 
profession, he argues that according to Scripture, ‘‘ repent 
ance and good life are, of themselves * (we request Dr. Car. 
penter to observe, without any reference to sacrifice or ex- 
piation) suflicient to recommend us to the Divine favour:’ 
that ‘‘ God pardons sinners freely ; that is, from his natural 
goodness and mercy, whenever they truly repent, and reform 
their lives,” (p. 156): that ‘ all the declarations of divine 
mercy are made without reserve or limitation to the truly 
penitent, through all the books of Scripture, without the 
most distant hint of any regard being had to the sufferings 
or merit of any being whatever,” (Ibid.) and finally, that the 
terms, sacrifice, propitiation, and atonement are to be ex- 
plained, as the Unitarians have always explained them, ina 
figurative sense. Now it is impossible, surely, for any one 
who reads this, to believe for a moment that Dr. Priestley 
intended only to oppose some particular form of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement; the whole doctrine, and every modi 
fication of it, is attacked by him, as he declared it should be, 
So much for the first charge. 2dly. The high form of which 
Dr. Carpenter speaks, was at no period of time maintained by 
any ostensible body in the Christian world. It was never a 
part of the Christian faith that the Almighty could not, had it 
been his good pleasure, have found out some other means to 
pardon sin, besides the sacrifice of his Son. Christian 
modesty forbids any such opinion. We presume not to say 
what God might or could have done: our whole business and 
concern is with what he has done. And the universal doe 
trine of the Christian world on the subject of our blessed 
Lord’s death, has been uniformly this: that He, by his 
death has reconciled the whole world with God: has propi- 
tiated the Supreme Being: has satisfied the divine justice: 
has become (in the literal sense of the words) a full and per- 
fect sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world. And though the word satisfaction be not 
itself found in Scripture, yet, as it is said over and over 
again, that we are reconciled to God through Christ; and 
as the ‘very idea of reconciliation contains in it the idea 
of the anger of God, as this anger was necessarily just, 
we conclude therefore that-our reconciliation was effect 

when the anger of God was appeased, and his justice satl* 
fied. We do not, however, deny that the divines of the 
Church of England (and those, too, free from every taint 

Calvinism) have on different occasions argued that some 
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this satisfaction was necessary to the Divine Justice: but they 
ent 9 have done it in opposition to the Unitarian and the Deist, 
Car- whenever it has been presumptuously asserted that the 
eX scheme of the Atonement, and the very notion of Satisfac- 
ur.” tion was contrary to the divine attributes, and inconsistent 
‘ural with the moral government of God. ‘ And we are still pre- 
‘orm pared to contend, in opposition to Dr. Priestley, that the 
vine justice of God is not to be considered merely as “a modi- 
uly fication of goodness or benevolence,” (Corruptions, p. 158.) 
the but is an independent attribute of itself. The highest form 
ings of this doctrine, at any time maintained by the Calvinist, is 
, the to be found in the articles of the Synod of Dort, given in 
eX: our note*. Yet (although the legitimate form of the argu- 
ina ment is, in our opinion, inverted in this article) it is still very 
one far from asserting, in the words of Dr. Carpenter, that the 
stley death of Christ was necessary to enable God to pardon. In 
doc- the early meetings of this Synod, a proposition to that pur- 
odi- pose was brought forward by Gomarus, and unanimously 
| be, rejected by the Calvinistic Synod. 3dly. For his third asser- 
hich tion, that the high form of this doctrine (by which Dr. Car- 
d by penter means, as we have more than once seen, the necessity 
er a of the death of Christ to produce an ability of mercy in 
ad it God) was maintained generally at the time of Dr. Priestley’s 
1s to writing, and is still oh rare by the Evangelical party, Dr. 
stian Carpenter has produced no proof whatever, and the assertion 
) ey itself has no foundation in truth. 4thly. His charge of ig- 
and norance on the Bishop is absurd, as the Bishop could not 
doe- but be ignorant of that which did not itself exist. 
ssed But, besides the charges on this subject, which we have 
his now considered, Dr. Carpenter is very angry with the Bishop 
ropi- for having asserted that Dr. Priestley “‘ rejected the Redemp- 
ice: tion, as it is in Christ Jesus,” (p. 151): and in order to 
per- refute this statement, he brings forward a very long passage 
"the from Priestley, which contains exactly the same sentiments 
not as that which he had already quoted from Fox, and which, as 
over we have shewn, contained in it nothing which related to the 
and doctrine of the Atonement. On this part of the subject 
idea nothing ean be weaker than the arguments of Dr. Carpenter. 
bye He shews that Priestley has used the word “ redemption,” 
ct —. 
atis- * “ God is not only supremely merciful, but supremely just. But his justice 
"the requires that our sins, being committed against his divine Majesty, must be pu- 
nt of an an not only with temporal but eternal pains: which pains we cannot escape 
the justice of God be satisfied. But when we could not make satisfaction, God 
ome fave his only begotten Son to satisfy for us.” Canon 1, 2, quoted by Priestley, 
— Corruptions, p. 263. R 
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and declared that he believed init. But who ever conceived 
that the Bishop of Raphoe denied that Priestley admitted 
the Redemption in the Unitarian and figurative sense! Hav- 
ing shewn that Priestley had denied the doctrine of the 
Atonement in every form whatever, he concludes that he 
rejected the Redemption also, using the words in their or- 
thodox sense, as synonymous in their application to the same 
doctrine. And it is strange that Dr. Carpenter should have 
now to learn that the words atonement, redemption, and 
satis/action, are used in this manner by all, except Socinian 
writers: man is redeemed, his guilt is atoned tor, God is 
satisfied. ‘Che words differ only relatively, but in their appli- 
cation to the Passion and the death of Christ, they are, as 
we have said, purely synonymous. And if Dr. Priestley 
rejected the doctrine of the Redemption in this sense, it isa 
poor and paltry subterfuge, and we are not uawilling to say, 
unworthy of the general honesty of Dr. Carpenter to answer 
that he received it in the Socinian sense, and that therefore 
the Bishop has been guilty of calumny and misrepresentation. 
We have dwelt the longer on this part of Dr. Carpenter's 
work, because it is indeed full of very gross and dangerous 
errors: and because he endeaveurs to persuade his readers, 
that the Bishop and the ‘‘ most liberal and intelligent part of 
the orthodox world have lowered the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.” (P. 152.) We deny the insidious accusation in the 
strongest and most decisive manner: and challenze Dr. Cer 
penter to produce a single passage in proof that the divines 
of the Church of England have frittered away any part of 
that doctrine, on which they rest all their hopes of pardon, 
und happiness, and heaven. 

In the third section of this chapter, which professes to 
consider Dr. Priestley’s representation of the sentiments of 
the Jewish writers, the chief charge against the Bishop, is 
the same with that which we have already considered : that 
he represents Priestley speaking of the Atonement generally, 
whereas he was in faet only speaking of a particular form. 
Im the explanation of one passage from Philo, (p. 185.) we 
think Dr. Carpenter has proved the Bishop's representation 
of Philo’s sentiments to be incorrect : and have ourselves no 
doubt that Philo in that passage is not speaking of the pos 
tive death of the Logos. The Bishop was probably misled 
by the learned Jacob Bryant*, whese opinion coincides 


* 
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* Sentiments of Philo Judmus concerning the Logos, p. 24. In p. 157, Mt 
Bryant gives his sentiments more at large, and it is not easy to discover at 
whether he agrees or disagrees with the Bishop. 
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eatirely with his own, and says, that ‘‘ though Philo in this 
ge refines greatly and misapplies the intelligence af- 
jerded him, yet he owns that by the death of the high-priest, 
spiritual vassalage was to cease.” Neither the Bishop, or Mr. 
ryant have translated the passage in question; they have 
only given what appeared to them the general sense of it: Dr. 
nter has rendered it literally, and has shewn that the 
words of Philo, instead of relating to spiritual freedom, 
expressed in fact the return of sin into the soul, on the de- 
parture of the Logos, and therefore spiritual vassalage ra- 
ther than emanvipation: and the whole of his interpretation * 
amounts, as we understand it, to this: that as the high- 
priest, by his life, preserved the city from the contagious 
presence of the guilty exiles, so the life of the Logos in the 
soul, preserves the soul from the contagion of sin: but as, 
when the high-priest dies, the guilty exiles return, and the 
city is again polluted, so, when the Logos leaves the soul, 
sinful desires return into it, and the soul is again corrupted. 
There can be no question concerning the correctness of this 
mterpretation. 

Dr. Carpenter, in the last place, brings forward, with un- 
paralleled boldness, one of the most offensive passages from 
Dr. Priestley’s writings, not indeed for the sake of defend- 
ing it, but in order to derive from it, if possible, some 
ground of accusation against the Bishop. It had been wiser 
to pass it altogether sub silentio: to have given it up as 
indefensible : and that Dr. Carpenter should have expressed 
(as he has done in other parts of his book) his regret that 
Priestley should have laid himself open to the just auimad- 
versions of every Christian reader. We give the passage 
below +, and will only remark upon it, that we disagree 
entirely with Dr. Carpenter in thinking that that part of it 
which relates to John’s forgetfulness, is more offensive than 
the latter part. It is the ironical manner in which he speaks 
of the beloved disciple of our Lord, which gives to the whole 
Passage its gross and characteristic feature of impious levity. 
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me, that rather than admit it, I wou/d suppose tie whole to be un inlerpo.ation, 
©r that the old Apostle dictated one thing, and his amanuensis wrole another" 
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In his endeavour to convict the Bishop of an error *, Dr, 
Carpenter fails entirely: and we are astonished that he 
should have thought it worth while to bring forward a charge 
altogether so inaccurate and false. . 

Bat what will our readers say, when we inform them that 
Mr. Belsham is so far from agreeing with Dr. Carpenter in 
his disapprobation of Dr. Priestley, that these words have 
afforded him a canon of interpretation upon which he has 
deliberately acted? One of the many texts of Scripture 
which have always been, and must for ever remain, invulne- 
rable against Unitarian attacks, is Rom. ix. 5. dy 6: waréges 
nas &E dv & Yeeros, TO mata cagna, 5 dv EM) WavTwy Jens EvAoynros 
ius tous aiaivas. In this reading every MS. agrees, and 
the sense of the passage, literally translated, is as plain as 
possible, and at once conclusive as to the eternity and divinity 
of Christ. In order to get rid of the difficulty, the old Soci- 
nians proposed an emendation; instead of 5 av émi wavran 
Seds, to read dv 5 txt wavrwy Seds, and then rendered it thus: 
Of whom is Christ+, of whom is God over all, (alluding to 
God as the peculiar God of the Jews.) Upon this conjec- 
ture, Mr. Belsham, in his Calm Inquiry, p. 143, has the fol- 
lowing extraordinary comment, in which, as we have re- 


marked, he applies Priestley’s canon to the interpretation of 
Scripture. 


« This conjecture, ingenious, and even probable as it is, not 
being supported by a single manuscript, version, or authority, cannot 
be admitted into the text. But one may almost believe that the 
present reading might be owing to an inadvertence in one of the 
earliest transcribers, if not to the Apostle's own amanuensis.”’ 


Into the examination of the present controversy, so far as 
it is personal between Dr. Carpenter and the Bishop of 
Raphoe, we entered, if we know ourselves, with the most 
unprejudiced and unbiassed feelings. Confident that the 
cause of Christianity depends not on the abilities of Priestley 
or Horsley, of Carpenter or Magee, we looked forward to 


———, 


* Dr. Carpenter endeavours to shew thatthe Bishop has described Priestley 3 
speaking here of the question of the pre-existence, while he was, in fact, speaking 
of the creation. Had it been so, it would not have made the smallest difference ® 
the irreverence and impiety of the expression. But it is not so. Dr. Priestley ® 
speaking of the pre-existence, and the Bishop is as accurate as it is possible for 
any one to be. 

+ As Dr. Carpenter bas a form of argament which he applies very frequently 
to the Bishop, “ Either he was ignorant, and his ignorance is inexcusable, or he 
was not ignorant, and his concealment is deceitful,” and as we have no wish to be 
ourselves the objects of a dilemma of this kind, we beg to state that we are pe@™ 
fectly acquainted with the interpretation of this passage, given by Erasmus, and 
the Editors of the “ Improved Version.” 
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the result, if not with absolute indifference, yet with an in- 
diflerence modified only by our gratitude to the distinguished 
“= defender of the Christian faith. And if Dr. Carpenter 
could have established his charges against the Bishop of 


Dr. 


thet Raphoe, we should have heard, not only without regret, but 
¥. with unfeigned Soci that Priestley was at length ac- 


‘a quitted of infidelity and irreverence to the Scriptures, and 

proved to have been a pious believer in the doctrine of the 
Atonement, Satisfaction, and Redemption of Jesus Christ. 
But Dr. Carpenter, we are sorry to say, has not done this, 
“ or any part of it. Dr. Priestley’s character remains exactly 
am as it was before, and such as the Bishop had represented it; 


ture 
ilne- 


and with this difference only, that whereas the world had before 
* almost forgotten him as a theological writer, he is now brought 
imity once more before the tribunal of the public, and all the 
ain errors of his character exposed anew to the public eye. 
we Having, in the course of this article, given our own opi- 
hus : nion on Dr. Priestley’s merits, and a dcbinnation of his ge- 
ig to neral character such as from an attentive perusal of his works 
nyee- he appeared to us to deserve, we will now lay before our 
> fol- readers some extracts from another work, very curious, in- 
dei? teresting, and important: the Eloge of Dr. Priestly, which 
mn of was made before the National Institute of France, by the 
celebrated naturalist and geologist, M. Cuvier, in the year 
» not 1805*. The object of this Memoir had paid the debt of 
annot nature at Philadelphia in 1804. In drawing the character of 
t the a person, who from his discoveries in science had so many 
f the claims on the attention of such an assembly as that of the 
French Institute, of one whose politics had for so many years 
aye coincided with their own, of one who had been enrolled 
p of among the citizens of France, and had been made a member 
aus of the National Convention, it would hardly a@ priori have 
the seemed necessary or politic that M. Cuvier should have in- 
stley sisted upon the ¢heological errors of Dr. Priestly. N either 
d to the circumstances of the occasion, or the nature of the ora- 
ini ‘tion seemed to require it. Nothing but the absolute impos- 
Ri sibility of passing over in silence errors so notorious from 
eaking their publicity, and so mischievous in their tendency, could 
ence in have induced the orator to dilate, as he does very largely, 
ale i upon topics which must at the time have been disagreeable 
i to a great part of his hearers. Our readers after these few 
wently Preparatory observations will be prepared to estimate at a 
ts, | very high value the following statements of M. Cavier.  Af- 


* Mémoires de l'institut. Tom, VI. p. 29. 
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ter mentioning in a few words, the sad circumstances which 
had driven Priestley from England, the asylum offered him 
in America, and the honours there bestowed on him after 
his death ; M. Cuvier proceeds thus : 


“* Les sciences et la philosophie n’auront rien a redouter de 
leurs aveugles ennemis, aussi long.tems qu'un pareil prix attendra 
l'homme qui aura agrandi le noble edifice de nos connoissances : 
aussi long-tems qu’en servant ainsi l’humanité entiére, le génie 
saura s’aliranchir des entraves des petites relations locales: aussi 
long-tems enfin, que le développement de quelques verités nouvelles, 
fera pardonner ce que les opinions peuvent avoir d’ailleurs de 
bizarre, d’extraordinaire, peutétre méme de dangereux ; car Je ne 
dois pas vous la dissimuler il y’en ade toutes ces sortes parmi celles 
de Priestley. 

** En effet son Histoire va vous montrer, en quelque fagon, deux 
hommes differens, Je dirois presque opposés. 

** L’un Physician circonspect, n’examine que les objets qui sont 
du domaine de experience, ne porte dans ses procedés qu'une 
logique timide et rigoureuse, ne se permet ni systémes, ni prejuges, 
ne cherche que la verite, quelle qu'elle puisse étre, et presque tans 
jours il la decouvre, et |’ctublit de la manicre la plus solide, et la plus 
brillante, 

“ L’autre, theelogien t¢mcraire, aborde, avec audace, les ques 
tions les plus mystéricuses, meprise la croyance des siécles, rejette 
4es autorités les plus révérées, arrive dans la lice avec des opinions 
congues d’avance, cherche 4 les faire valoir plus qu’a les examiner, 
et se jette, pour Jes soutenir, dans les hypothéses les plus contra- 
dictoires. 

“ Le prémier, livre tranquillement ses découvertes A examen 
des savans; elles s’établissent sans difficultés; elles Jui procurent 
une gloire sans contradicteurs. Le second s‘environne d’un ap- 
pareil guerrier; ilse herisse d’erudition de métaphysique ; il attaque 
toutes les sectes, il ¢branle tous les dogmes; il révolte toutes les 
consciences par l’ardeur qu’il semble mettre a les subjuguer.”’ 


M. Cuvier, after giving an account of Priestly’s great 
discoveries in Chemistry, returns again to the same subject. 
‘« T] faut a présent vous le montrer dans une autre carriére; lut- 
tant contre la nature des choses, qui a voulu que Jeurs premiers 


principes restassent couverts d’un voile impénétrable a notre rai- 
son; cherchant & soumettre le monde a ses conjectures ; consumant 


presque toute sa vie dans ces vains efforts, et se précipitant enfin 
dans |’abime du malheur.” 


He then gives an account of his religious sentiments, of 
his great versatility of opinion, and a very accurate, though 
concise, summary of the points which, as an Ecclesiastical 
Historian, he endeavoured to establish. Then passing 08. 
to his metaphvsical opinions, he continues thus: 
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“ Priestley ne fut pas moins singulier dans la partie métaphysi- 
we de sa croyance. La vraie ne a dementrs dans ces 
denote tems qu’il est impossible & la substance pensante de con- 
noitre par elle-iméme sa propre nature, comme il est impossible a 
Peil de se voir; parcequ'il faudroit qu'elle pit sortir hors delle 
pour se contempler, pour se comparer aux autres étres; tandis 
u’au contraire ce n’est qu’en elle et dans ses propres modifica- 
tions qu’elic les voit, ou croit les voir, Priestley ignora ces resul- 
tats, ou ne s’y arréta pas. L’Ecriture et |’expérience s’accordent, 
selon lui a faire l’Ame matérielle,”’ &c. &c. 

“Tl faut dire que plusieurs de ces dogmes sont ceux des promi. 
ers Sociniens, et que Priest'ey n’ a fait que les étayer d’argumens 
nouveaux. Je n’ai pas besoin, sans doute, de me prononcer ici sur 
des questions si souvent deébattues; c'est bien assez d’avoir ¢éte 
contraint de les rappeler. Je vous aurois dissimulé, messieurs ces 
détails aussi extraordinaires, si nos eloges n’étoient pas historiques, 
et ne devoient pas dire le pour et le contre.” 


We make no apology for presenting our readers with 
these extracts from M. Cuvier’s memoir: they are, in our 
judgment, of peculiar interest and importance. They re- 
“pygni to us the opinions entertained on the subject of Dr. 

serrors, not by orthodox or interested men: not by the 
assembled Clergy listening to the Charge of the Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s; but by men who had themselves, for many 
years, been lost in the vortex of blasphemy and irreligion: 
by men to whom no one will venture to attribute any extraor- 
dinary zeal for the cause of Christian truth ; by the Members 
of the National Institute of France. And that man must 
he bold indeed, who, after this, will presume to tell us, that 
the representations made by the Bishop and the rest of the 
Trinitarian world, of Dr. Priestley’s dangerous heresies, are 
the effect of ancient prejudices, of interested motives, of 
overbearing power. We recommend these extracts to the 
very attentive consideration of our readers. 

And here, for the present, we must cease. And we will 
only add, that we have no intention, either now or hereafter, 
of examining the subject of Dr. Carpenter’s next chapter, | 
which has for its title, ‘« Examination of Dr. Magee’s State- 
ments respecting Mr. Belsham.” Those who have read Mr. 
Belsham’s works, all, or any of them, will have no difliculty 
in deciding for themselves whether they may not rest satis- 
fied with the @ priori argament, that it is impossible that the 
Bishop should have misrepresented Mr. Belsham to his dis- 
advantage. ‘To save ourselves and our readers all farther 
Youble, we will take it for granted that Dr. Carpenter has 
proved all his points: that the Bishop is not justified by any 
ot the passages which he has sidased, in the character which 
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he has given of Mr. Belsham, and the epithets he has ap. 
plied to him. We will only say, on our own score, that 
when all these passages, and hundreds of others, are given 
up, there will still remain enough to fix upon Mr. Belsham 
every imputation and charge, which has been already at- 


tached to his name and his writings, by the Bishop and the 
public. } 


Rode, caper, vitem ; tamen hinc, cum stabis ad aras 
In tua quod fundi cornua possit, erit. 


Art. Il.—The Life of William Lord Russell, with some 
Account of the Time in which he lived, by Lord John Rus. 
sell, 4to. pp. 350. Longman and Ridgway. 1819. 


Arr. IIIl.—Some Account of the Lifeof Rachael Wriothes 
Lady Russell, by the Editor of Madame du Deffand's 
Letters. Followed by a Series of Letters from Lady Rus- 
sell to her Husband, William Lord Russell, from 1672 to 
1682 ; together with some Miscellaneous Letters to and 
from Lady Russell. To which are added, Eleven Letters 
from Dorothy Sidney Countess of Sunderland, to George 
Saville Marquis of Halifax. In the Year 1680. Pul- 
lished from the Originals in the Possession of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. Ato. pp. 256. Longman and 
Ridgway. 1819. 

Ir we were asked to name that period in our annals the 

memory of which we should, as lovers of the monarchy, most 

wish to obliterate, we should feel little hesitation in answering, 

‘ the thirteen years which elapsed between the commence- 

ment of the second Dutch war, and the death of Charles II.’ 

Still less doubt should we have in pronouncing the monarch 

whom we have just mentioned, to have been the author of 

more national disgrace and more constitutional injury, than 
any other who has occupied the British throne: and we are 
equally certain that if purity of mind, and integrity of pur 
pose, were to be the sole criterions of political wisdom, one 
of the foremost stations in our long list of benefactors te 
their country would be assigned by us to Lord William 

Russell. 

After this avowal we shall not be suspected of any unfair 
prejudices of Ultra-Toryism, if we do not admit the claims 
of this distinguished nobleman precisely to that extent to 
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which they have not unfrequently been advanced. ‘Throwin 
aside all spirit of partizanship, and examining on gene 
principles and enlarged grounds the dangerous part which, 
unhappily for himself, he had to play, we cannot but consider 
hat he was at least mistaken ; and however we inay abhor 
the tyranny against which he struggled, it by no means 
follows as a consequence that we must therefore approve the 
weapons which he employed. It is no justification of illegal 
acts to plead that the acts which they resist are illegal also : 
and it is somewhat startling to see elevated into a ‘* Martyr 
for Liberty,” one whom his numerous other excellencies alone 
forbid us to stigmatize by that name which belongs to con- 
spirators against the government of their country. 

We feel all the delicacy and all the invidiousness of such a 
confession : in making it we array against us not only long 
and popular prejudice, the common-places of school-boy 
declamation, the itinerant oratory of the hustings, and the 
convivial patriotism of the tavern; for these we could securel 
neglect or despise: but we have much more formidable 
adversaries in the grinding oppression of the power which 
Lord William Russell opposed, in the undeviating steadiness 
of his public character, in the unspotted beauty of his private 
life, in the grace and dignity which the tenderest conjugal 
affection has thrown over his fall, in the generous sympa- 
thies not unfrequently attaching to much less ambiguous 
sufferers for state crimes, in our recollection of many touch- 
ing scenes which preceded his execution, and in our admiration 
of the truly Christian fortitude with which he encountered 
death. We may add to these causes one more, which no one 
who has read the first work prefixed to this Article can fail 
to understand, we mean the _ skill with which his cause has 
been pleaded by his noble descendant and biographer. Dif- 
fering as we do from the present historian in the views which 
he has taken of the last transactions of his great ancestor’s 
life, we cannot but praise the fairness and moderation of 
tone with which he has uniformly expressed himself; de- 
livering principles specious, and alluring in theory, but 
which in modern practice have been too often perverted 
to the basest purposes and degraded by the vulgar rant of 
radical democracy. We are indeed much better pleased to 
meet Lord John Russell, when he presents us with the 
weighed matter and sober thoughts of his closet specula- 
lions, than in his more active political exhibitions; for, we 
can scarcely believe that the dectidastainn speeches which 
the newspapers have reported even while we write, proceed 
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from the same source as the volumes which we are pow 
reviewing. 

We are not about to enter into the beaten controversies 
concerning non-resistance, nor to tread over those refine 
ments of political metaphysics which for more than a cent 
formed the chief amusement of our forefathers. A few 
observations only will be sufficient to explain our opinion on 
this subject. No questions, we are convinced, can be agi- 
tated more dangerous to the very foundations of civil socicty, 
than those shallow but ruinous abstractions which the French 
Revolution tended once more to revive. No inquiry is more 
fatal than that which regards the theoretical rights of the 
people, and refers the origin of all power to some imaginary 
and impossible compact between the governors and _ the 
governed. We have not forgotten our Locke, but we feel 
assured that if Locke could have foreseen the destructive 
and specious systems to the support of which Jacobinism in 
after times has contrived, to distort his doctrines, he himself 
would have been the first to wish that they might be unremen- 
bered. Whether such a moral right exists as that of open 
resistance to a government which abuses or perverts its 
authority, is a question which we neither think ourselves 
called upon, nor competent to decide ; it is a point too deli- 
cate for the rade touch of disputation, one that should be 
contemplated rather than argued; and on which it has been 
well said, ‘‘ ‘that it were to be wished all princes believed 
the right to be lawful, and ali subjects unlawful.” We shall 
look in vain for a-solution of more “sound discretion. For 
the political right of resistance which has been so often and 
so largely claimed we by no means feel an equal reverence; 
we dare grapple with it boldly ; and we have little difficulty 
in avowing our conviction that it is a false and dangerous 
mockery calculated to mislead and to inflame, hostile to civil 
order, and destructive of the tranquillity and the happiness of 
nations. 

Bat without needlessly going into the vast profound of 
speculation, and losing ourselves in the mist and darkness 
by which the original contract is enveloped, let us next look 
to governments, as we find them now really existing arou 
us, or as the historian has traced and recorded them for our 
instruction. By these we shall be soon taught, that in every 
form of polity, however modified, whether monarchical of 
republican, or belonging to any of the various gradations 
between the extremes of either, there must ultimately reside 
somewhere a supreme, absolute, and unlimited authority ; a 
authority which in the mildest and most beneficial constitts 
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tion will be called as little as possible into action, which from 
its long inactivity may in some degree be considered dor- 
mant, which owing to the interposition of numerous minor 

ers is seldom if ever referred to in its naked self, but 
from which, if the reference once be made, no appeal of any 
kind can lie elsewhere. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 


Now to imagine a pre-established political right of resist- 
ance to this sovereign power, be it placed where it may, is 
utterly inconsistent with any notion which we are able to 
form of the power itself. It is to suppose that the constitu- 
tion has taken pains to furnish weapons against its own well 
heing ; and has carefully legisinted for its own demolition. 
Alegal right to oppose law is a paradox. An exception 
applied to the obedience of the subject is a limit to that 
supremacy which we have already shewn is unlimited, ‘To 
say that resistance becomes authorized and sanctioned by 
the constitution in extreme cases, Is to argue thal extreme 
cases were contemplated by the framers of the constitution, 


who foresaw and provided against their own abuses; when 


in fact they saw nothing so strongly as the paramount neces- 
sity of providing some one fundamental authority which 
should know neither bound nor qualification. 

In using this line of argument, however widely we may 
depart from much that is commonly and falsely called Whig- 
gism, we are sure that we are speaking the same sentiments 
which were avowed and acted upon by the Whigs of L688; 
and the more closely we study the principles of the Revola- 
tion the more are we convinced that there was no doctrine 
against which the wise and experienced statesmen by whom 
that memorable event was brought about took greater pains 
to guard than this of resistance. We will refer only to one 
document ; the memorial which our royal deliverer intended 
to present before all Europe at Ryswick ; and which contains 
the sentiments of himself, of Lord Somers, and of many 
other ministers, whom without unnecessary disparagement 
to later times we may rank for their genuine love of freedom 
hot below any of the loudest advocates of their country’s 
rights even in the present prolific days of civil-and-religious- 
liberty-mongering. What, we may ask, are the arguments 
contained in this invaluable paper? Are its positions loose, 
vague, and undefined, compiled with all the studied inaccu- 
racy of a crafty diplomacy? is it filted with doubtfal griev- 
ances and exaggerated complaints? ubove all, does it rest 
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the new monarch’s claim to the throne upon any unalienable 
right, inherent in the por. to cashier their governors a 
pleasure, and to retain their kings only guam diu se bem 
gesserint ? There is nothing of this wild, crude, and del. 
sive sophistry in the plea upon which the illustrious agents of 
the Revolution grounded their justification. They told a 
plain straight forward tale; according to this the throne 
was vacated by the voluntary flight and abdication of James: 
his recal was precluded by the assistance which he had 
sought from foreign enemies. The interference of his sue. 
cessor was produced from nearness of blood, so that 
might “‘ continue the ancient government with no other in- 
terruption than what present circumstances rendered une 
voidable,” and ‘ endeavour to bring things back to their 
ancient channel.” The memorial concludes by an express 
protest against such a Revolution being hereafter drawn into 
a precedent against thesecurity of government ; and demands 
that before the like remedy be tried again, a similarity of cir- 
cumstances, and an equal necessity should be clearly ex 
hibited. 

There can be no such thing then as a prescribed and 
defined right of resistance. Every particular case in which 
it is resorted to must rest on its own individual responsibi- 
lity, and perilous indeed is the hazard which in this way it 
encounters. We will not say that success in the end isa 
certain justification of resistance, but we are fully prepared 
to say that without success it never can be justified: for, 
even if it be employed against acknowledged tyranny, the 
breach of law which it occasions gives the oppressor 
better cause, who before had the worse; and most probably 
increases tenfold the evils which it seeks to remove. Thus 
the doctrine of the epigrammatist is true in sober serious 
ness, though we readily acquit him of all serious intention. 


Treason can never prosper.—What’s the reason ? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 


And whoever by means which the constitution does not 
rmit, endeavours to remedy any seeming defects in its 

administration, is to all intents and purposes a traitor ; 

if he fails in his endeavour, may and must be justly punished 

by the laws which he has offended. 

Having said thus much to prevent the possibility of any 
misconception of our opinion as to the most important ques 
tion in rd William Russell's life, the remainder of ow 
task will be far more agreeable. The sources from whit 
the present Memoirs are derived, exclusive of the wo 
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which have already met the public eye, are the letters of Se- 
cretary Coventry in MS. at Longleat ; some papers concern- 
ing Lord William Russell in the State Paper Office; some 
letters and papers at Woburn Abbey; and the original 
letters of Lady Rassell in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, now printed in the volume which forms the 
second head of this Article. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details of a life so well 
known as that of Lord William Russell; we shall content 
ourselves therefore with touching here and there upon some 
of its most prominent parts. In our own minds he never 
needed justification from the charges of corrupt intercourse 
(in the basest sense of the word) with France, which the 

rverse industry of Dalrymple for a time raised against 

im. His factious connection (for no gloss can make it 
otherwise) even his advocates do not deny; and it formed 
indeed part of the delusion which ultimately led him to the 
scalfold. But even the errors of Lord Russell were those of 
amind too noble to be swayed by dishonourable love of gain; 
and dangerous as his political intrigues were, he was unsul- 
lied by the taint of private interest. If Barillon may ever 
be credited, it is when he admits people to he honest; and 
he acknowledges that in the first interview with Rouvigny 
(who it should be remembered was Lady Russell’s cousin,) 
Lord Russell indignantly refused the offers of money which 
this agent of Louis was authorized to make; ‘‘ Milord Rus- 
sell repondit qu’il seroit bien faché avoir commerce avec 
des gens capables d’etre gagnés par de l'argent.” In the 
lists which Barillon transmitted to his court of persons to 
whom he had distributed bribes, the name of Lord Russell 
does not occur ; and if it had been mentioned, we should 
altogether have dismissed the charge as incredible. We are 
by no means sure that we can pronounce an equally favour- 
able judgment upon all the members of his party. Many of 
them we shrewdly suspect were corrupt enough; but with 
the strong evidence of character which Algernon Sidney 
Presents, the probability is that, in his instance at least, the 
ambassador charged his own peculations to the account of 
the English malcontents ; an opinion, which as has been re- 
marked by others, receives much confirmation from passages 
in Madame de Sevigné’s Letters. Five hundred guineas, the 
sum which in Barillon’s list is annexed to Sidney’s name, 
was far too small a pittance to enable him to compass the 
great political changes which he contemplated ; and in regard 
‘o any private appropriation of it, it is impossible to leave 
him in better hands than those of Lord John Russell. 
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‘¢ No one of common sense, I imagine, can believe that he took 
the money for himself. His character is one of heroic pride and 
generosity. His declining to sit in judgment on the king ; his ex. 
tolling the sentence when Charles the Second was restored; his 
shooting a horse, for which Lewis the Fourteenth offered him a large 
sum, that he might not submit to the will of a despot, are all traits 
of a spirit as noble as it is uncommon. With a soul above mean- 
ness, a station above poverty, and a temper of philosophy above 
covetousness, what man will be envious enough to think that he 
was a pensioner of I'rance? P. 116. 
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Itis not quite so easy to exculpate any of the country 
party from a considerable share in forwarding those atrocious 
and bloody massacres which resulted from the invention of 
the Popish Plot. We have now lying before us a Luge mass 
of contemporary tracts and papers, contaiuing the deposi 
tions of Oates and Bedloe; the trials of many of the sup- 
posed conspirators ; their uniform protestations of mnocence 
on the scafluld, and various other brochures which the plot 
gave birth to nits day. After toiling through these, itis 
wholly impossible to suppose that any thinking man, whe 
took the trouble to inquire however slightly into the evidence 
on either side, could have surrendered himself to a belief for 
one moment, that the plot as denounced could really exist. 
And yet, that Lord Russell so believed, is beyond doubt; 
for we will not dare to question his dying words. This 
belief is one among the many instances of the mental blind- 
ness which the mania of partizanship creates, and of the 
melancholy facility with which we can persuade oarselves to 
vield assent to the most monstrous and inconsistent impos 
tures, if they do but happen to accord with our wishes. 

The keen and practised eye of Shaftesbury however could 
not thus have been deceived ; and upon his head must fall im 
ull its turpitude and horror, the accumulated guilt of being 
the accomplice, if not the instigator of Oates’s fiendish 
crimes ; of having augmented, if net excited, a national yell 
for innocent blood ; of having associated with himself, ina 
murderous persecution, men otherwise of a humane al 
upright temper; and of having stained one page of oar his 
tory with a blot, which can neither be cleansed nor oblite 
rated. ‘The pains of the historian who attempts to give it@ 
lighter dye, are worse than useless; and le gains nothing 
by poising in the balance of iniquity one series of bloody 
injustice aguinst another. We by no means seek to palliate 
the military executions consequent upon the rising at 
well Bridge ; but the severities exercised by an irritate 
suliiery, turned loose upon a country in actual rebellion, vill 
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ill bear comparison with the grave acts of a judicial tribunal, 
which solemnly condemned the falsely-accused to expiate 
imaginary crimes by the highest punishment which the law 
can inflict. The case of Calas shrinks into nothing when 
compared with that of Lord Stafford. 

e are led by the mention of this unhappy nobleman to 
the calm and philosophic reflection into which Lord Jobn 
Russell falls, in considering the truth of an assertion that his 

t ancestor approved the barbarous interference of the 
sheriffs Bethel and Cornish in the last scenes of Lord Staf- 
ford’s life. It is well known tliat they objected to the dis- 
pensing power which the king exercised in regard to the 
drawing and quartering at this execution ; and Lord Russell 
is said to have seconded in the house this inhuman scruple *. 

As the close of Lord William Russell's eventful career 
approaches, it is impossible to read his trial without a mix- 
ture of the highest admiration and the most profound com- 
passion. In the very outset, we are thrown off our bias, by 
one of those moving circumstances which abound in the 
eatastrophe of his story: when he asked the Chief Justice if 
he might have somebody to write to help his memory, and 
was told that any of his servants might write any thing he 
pleased, “‘ My wife is here my Lord, to do it,” was his 
reply. Lady Russell had announced to him her intention of 
being present the night before. 


“ Lady Russell to Lord Russell. 
* Endorsed —* To ask his leave to be at his trial,’ 

“ © Your friends, believing [ can do you some service at your 
trial, Iam extreme willing to try (if) my resolution will hold out 
—pray let yours. But it may be the Court will not let me; how- 
ever, do you let me try. I think, however to meet you at Richard- 
son's, and then resolve: your brother Ned will be with me, and 
sister Marget.? ” P. 183. 


As the trial proceeds the court is terror-struck by the 
tnexpected news of Lord Essex’s suicide ; and moved to 
contempt and abhorrence by the hypocritical penitence and 
cowardly treachery of Lord Howard's evidence. 

Two objections have been taken to the legality of Lord 

ussell’s trial. The first regards the validity of the jary, 
some of whom were not forty shilling freeholders. The sta- 
tate 2 Henry V. upon which this qualification is said to be 
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* Lord John Russell by a slight error states Echard to be the only anthority 


this story, and yet a few lines afterwards be cites the cormboraling testimony 
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necessary, is so strangely worded, ‘‘ None shall be admitted 
to pass upon any inquest upon the tryal of the death of a 
man, &c. &c.” that a reasonable doubt may arise whether it 
extends to treason. If it does not, the common law by m 
means requires that a juryman should possess a freehold; 
and any man may try a prisoner against whom he does not 
make a good challenge. If however this statute be 
owe to include treason, yet a subsequent statute of Queen 

ary reduced all trials for treason to the rule of commop 
law, and the uniform practice, not in London only, but inall 
cities, was so regulated in Lord Russell’s time. A 
reason may be given for this exception granted to great 
towns: it is more than probable that the persons in them 
who are most competent to sit as jurymen may not be free- 
holders ; and it is remarkable that Mr. Pollexfen, the pri- 
soner’s counsel, when pressed by the Chief Justice, admitted 
that he had no case of treason in which at common law an 
exception had been taken for want of freehold; and @ 
Judge Charlton observed in delivering his opinion, “ No 
precedent hath been offered of any such challenge before, 
and many men have suffered who if it could stand, would 
surely have made use of it.” [tis admitted on all hands that 
Lord Russell's trial was conducted with remarkable fairness 
and moderation on the part of the court. The Chief Justice 
in particular was not long after dismissed from office, as it is 
supposed, for having shewn too favourable a leaning towards 
the noble prisoner. 

In regard to the second objection, that meeting and con- 
sulting to put restraint upon the king’s person in order to 
oblige him to change his measures, and alter his government, 
is not treason; we meet it the more readily, because it is 
only fair to assume that if Lord Russell’s cause is founded 
upon this argument, his defenders must admit that the charge 
itself, to this extent, was proved upon his trial. It is im 
possible indeed not to perceive from the paper which he 
delivered to the sheriffs on the scaffold, that no attempt wa 
made by him to deny an intended insurrection. He protests 
against his participation in the project of seizing the guards, 
or attacking the king’s life, but he was too sincere a lover 
truth to affirm, that he was without a large share in 
‘* heats and stirs and designs” which he allows were in cot 
templation. This paper is most cautiously worded, and it 
was not ill said of it at the time, “ that it contained eno 
to show his crime, but not enough to show his repentance. 
Now to raise an insurrection for any purpose whatever, had 
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determined to be treason before Lord Russell's instance. 
The presont historian states “‘ that at the time Lord Russell 
was tried there was no preci dent which bore directly on his 
case.” This observation is the more singular because we 
casnot but think be has chosen the precedents of Dr. Storey, 
Lord Cobham, and Plunket, which do noé closely apply, from 


the very same page of the tract which furnishes one that does 
apply exactly. 


“ In the same year of Jac. I. the Lord Grey and other conspi- 
rators met and consulted to make an insurrection, whereby they 
designed to seize the king into their power, until he should grant 
them a pardon for all treasons, a tolerition of the exercise of the 
Popish religion, and the removal of twelve of the privy council, 
and should make the Lord Grey master of his horse, and several 
other of the conspirators, lord treasurer, lord privy seal, and other 
great officers. They were indicted fur compassing the king’s death, 
and vaising a rebellion within the kingdom, and no other overt acts 
laid in the indictment but several meetings, consultations, and agree- 
ments between the confederates to raise a rebellion for the purposes 
aforesrid. The Lord Grey was tried by his peers, and had judg- 
ment to be drawn, hanged, and quartered.”’—Antidote to the 
Poison, (1683) p. 6. 


If the law was thus understood in James the First's time, 
Lord Russell's design is clearly comprehended under it ; for 
the intention of those among the conspirators who stopped 
shortest could be no less than to overawe the king and pass 
the Excluston Bill. 

It is unnecessary for us to examine the minor objections, 
which were urged on his trial, and which Lord John Russell 
admits not to have much force in them. Nor shall we stop 
to defend the credit of the witnesses: we see no reason to 
doubt that they deserved just as much credit as is due to 
king’s evidences in general, and to expect that they should 
deserve more is to suppose that they who first have engaged 
in criminal attempts, and afterwards from fear have betrayed 
them, should be placed on the same level with the upright 
tnd the honourable. 

Lord Russell after his condemnation was prevailed upon 
to petition for his life , but he felt that little hope of moving 
the king could be left; as he folded up the packet be re- 
marked, ‘‘ This will be printed; and will be, selling about 

streets when I am hanged.” The last week of his exist- 
euce was spent in serious preparation. Burnet and Tillotson 
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were much with him. On the evening before his execution, 
after dinner he received a few of his friends, and took a last 
leave of his children. 


*« On this occasion, the fondness of a father did not prevent him 
from maintaining the constancy of his temper. A little before he 
went to eat his supper, he said to Lady Russell, ‘ Stay and sup 
with me; let us eat our last earthly food together.’ He talked 
very cheerfully during supper on various subjects, and particularly 
of his two daughters. He mentioned several passages of dying 
men with great freedom of spirit; and when a note was sent to his 
wife, containing a new project for his preservation, he turnedit 
into ridicule, in such a manner, that those who were with him, and 
were not themselves able to contain their griefs, were amazed, 
They could not conceive how his heart, naturally so tender, could 
resist the impression of their sorrow. In the day time he had bled 
at the nose, on which he said, ‘ I shall not now let blood to divert 
this: tbat will be done to-morrow,’ And when it rained hard 
that night, he said, ‘ Sucha rain to-morrow will spoil a great show, 
which is a dull thing on a rainy day.’ 

“ Before his wife left him, he took her by the hand, and said, 
‘ This flesh you now feel, in a few hours, must be cold.’ ‘At ten 
o’clock she left him. He kissed her four or five times; and she # 
governed her sorrow, as not to add, by the sight of her distress, to 
the pain of separation. Thus they parted; not with sobs and 
tears, but with a composed silence; the wife wishing to spare the 
feelings of the husband, and the husband of the wife, they both 
restrained the expression of a grief too great to be relieved by uw 
terance. 

‘« When she was gone, he said, ‘ Now the bitterngss of death 
is past.” And he then ran out into along discourse concernidg 
her, saying, how great a blessing she had been to him, and whats 
misery it would have been to him, if she had not had that 
nimity of spirit, joined to her tenderness, as never to have d 
him to do a base thing to save his life. Whereas, what a week be 
should have passed, if she had been crying on him to turn informer, 
and to be a Lord Howard! He then repeated to Dr. Burnet 
what he had often before said, that he knew of nothing whereby the 
peace of the nation was in danger; and that all that ever was, W# 
either loose discourse, or, at most, embryos that never came to ay 
thing ; so there was nothing on foot, to his knowledge. He then 
returned to speak of his wife. He said there was a signal re 
dence of God in giving him such a wife, where there was 
fortune, great understanding, great religion, and great kindness ' 
him ; but her carriage, in his extremity, was beygnd all. He saul 
that he was glad that she and his children were to lose n 
his death; and it was great comfort to him that he left his 
in.such a mother’s hands, and that she had promised him tot 
care of herself for their sakes. Then he spoke of his own situ 
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tion, and said, how great a change death made, and how wonder- 
fully those new scenes would strike on a soul. He had heard how 
some that had been born blind, were struck, when, by the couch- 
ing of their cataracts, they saw; but what, he said, if the first 
thing they saw were the sun rising? 

“ His servant requested he might sit up in his chamber while he 
slept. This he refused, and was locked up between eleven and 
twelve, leaving orders to be called at four. When his servant came 
at that hour, he found him as sound asleep as at any time in his life. 
As he awoke, he asked what o’clock it was; but whilst his servant 
was preparing his things for him to dress, he fell asleep again. Dr. 
Burnet coming in woke him, saying, *‘ What, my lord! asleep ?? 
‘Yes, Doctor,’ he said; ‘I have slept heartily since one o’clock.’ 
He then desired him to go to his wife, to say that he was well, and 
had slept well, and hoped she had done so. He remembered him- 
selfkindly to her, and prayed for her. He dressed himself with 
the same care as usual ; and said, he thanked God he felt no sort 
of fear or hurry in his thoughts. He prayed several times with 
Dr. Burnet, and afterwards with Dean Tillotson; and, at intervals, 
went into his chamber, and prayed by himself. Once he came 
qut, and said he had been much inspired in his last prayer, and 
wished he could have written it down and sent it to his wife. He 
gave Dr. Burnet several commissions to his relations; but none 
more earnest than to one of them, against all revenge for what had 
been done to himself: he told Burnet he was to give him his 
watch ; and, as he wound it up, he said, ‘ I have done with time: 
how eternity comes.’ 

“ About half an hour before he was called on by the sheriffs, 
he took Dr. Burnet aside, and said that he meant to say something 
of the dangers of slavery as well as Popery; but on Dr. Barnet’s 
telling him it would look like resentment, and begging him to let it 
alone, he smiled, and said he would do so. 

“ Ashe came down, he met Lord Cavendish, and took leave of 
him ; but remembering something of importance, he went back to 
him, and spoke to him with great earnestness. He pressed him 
anxiously to apply himself more to religion; and told him what 

eat comfort oe support he felt from it now in his extremity. 

uch was his last advice and farewell to his dearest friend. He 

went into his coach with great cheerfulness. Dr. Tillotson and 
Dr. Burnet accompanied him. As they were going, he looked 
about him, and knew several persons. Some he saw staring on 
him, who knew him, and did not put off their hats. He said, 
was great joy in some, but that did not touch him so much 

as the tears he observed in the eyes of others ; for that, he said, 
made him tender. He sung within himself, as he went along ; 
and Dr. Burnet asking him what he was singing, he said it was 
the 119th Psalm; but he should sing better sr soon, As the 
Carriage turned into Little Qucen-street, he said, ‘ I have often 
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turned to the other hand with great comfort, but now I turn to 
this with greater.’ As he said this, he looked towards his own 
house, and Dr, Tillotson saw a tear drop from his eye. 

* Just as they were entering Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, he said, 
“* This has been to me a place of sinning, and God now makes it 
the place of my punishment.’ He wondered to see so great a 
crowd assembled. He had before observed, that it rained, and 


said to his companions, * This rain may do you hurt that are bare- 
headed?” P, g2v. 








After his speech on the scaffold, and same time spent in 
devotion— 








































** He then knelt down and prayed three or four minutes by 
himself. When that was done, he took off his coat and waistcoat, 

He had brought a night-cap in his pocket, fearing his servant 

might not get up to him. He undressed himself, and took off his 

cravat, without the least change of countenance. Just as he was 
going down to the block, some one called out to make a lane, that 

the Duke of Albemarle might see; upon which he looked full that 
way. Dr. Burnet had advised him not to turn about his head 
when it was once on the block, and not to give a signal to the ex: 
ecutioner. These directions he punctually attended ti . 

« « When he had lain down,’ says Dr. Burnet, ‘I once looked 
at him, and saw no change in his looks; and though he was still 
lifting up his hands, there was no trembling, though in the moment 
in which I looked the executioner happened to be laying his axe to 
his neck, to direet him to take aim: I thought it touched him, but 
am sure he seemed not to mind it.’ The executioner, at two 
strokes, cut off his head.” P. 227. 






Our opinion of the political character of Lord Russell may 
be sufficiently gathered from the observations which we have 
felt ourselves compelled to make on the conspiracy in which 
he was engaged. We most readily admit the entire since 
rity with which he believed that his object was laudable and 
virtuous; but when we recollect the means into which he 
allowed himself to be seduced in the pursuit of that object, 
we cannot in any way concur with his present biographef, 
“that he was never ted astray by any eurious sophistry 
confound the perception of right and wrong.” Much as we 
may lament the necessity of his death, not the remotest 
doubt remains upon our minds that he was guilty of bi 
treason; and we can discover little reason why Charles s 
have pardoned one, the influence of whose very virtues 

him still more formidable as an enemy. There is much re® 
san in the King’s answer when strong representations were 
made in Lord Russell's behalf, “ Alt that you say is true, 
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but itis as true that if I do not take his life, he will soon 
have mine.” 

As long as party distinctions exist in this country, that is 
as long probably as the country itself exists, there will be a 
division of sentiment in regard to the act for which Lord 
William Russell died; there can be none however as to the 

t with which his fate must be universally remembered. 
Even in his own days the most bigoted and interested friends 
of the arbitrary government which he opposed knew how to 
distinguish him from his associates in the plot. We take 
the following characters from the ‘‘ True account of the 
horrid conspiracy,” published by the command of James im- 
mediately after his accession. The Earl of Shaftesbury is 
described as ‘‘ the prime engineer;” the Duke of Moitmouth 
as “ poisoned with unjust and forbidden hopes ;” Lord Gray 
of Wark as ** engaged in the furious designs of faction, 
and notorious for the wickedness of his private life; Lord 
Essex as a ‘‘ dark and turbulent spirit of insatiable ambi- 
tion ;” Algernon Sidney “ from his youth a professed enemy 
of the government of his country ;” Hampden as “ actuated 
by hereditary malignity to the royal house ;” Sir Thomas 
Armstrong as “‘ a debauched, atheistical hypocritical bravo;” 
Romsey as “‘ a creature of Lord Shaftesbury fit for any hor- 
rible enterprize ;” Rumbold as ‘‘ a desperate bloody Ravail- 
liac, always laying designs for the king’s murder ;” and the 
minor actors are mentioned as ‘‘ notorious enemies of the 
establishment in church and state,” ‘* furious fanatics, or 
melancholy enthusiasts,” ‘‘ men of crafty heads and nimble 
tongues,” ‘* restless spreaders of false news, and bold talkers 
i seditious clubs.” All conspiracies we imagine are com- 
posed of like materials ; but we cite the above characters not 
as those which we ourselves perhaps should assign to the 
respective parties, but in order to shew the comparative 
mildness of speech with which Lord W. Russell is treated. He 
s described as “ a person carried away beyond his duty and 

€giance into this traitorous enterprize, by a vain air of 
popularity, and a wild suspicion of losing a great estate by 
an imaginary return of Popery; whereby he was the more 
easily seduced by the wicked teachers of that most unchris- 
doctrine which has been the cause of so many rebellions, 
and was so conformable to his Presbyterian education: that 
itis lawful to resist and rise against sovereign princes for 
Preserving religion.” 

€ pass now with undivided pleasure to the contempla- 
bon of his private character, for there are not many recorded 
" our history which have a stronger claim upon our respect, 
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or which may be held up as a fitter model and exemplar to 
our youthful nobility. The details of it are chiefly to be 
found in the letters of-Lady Russell, now published from 
the original MSS. in the possession of the Duke of Devon. 
shire. Strange to say, with the exception of a few f 
ments, none of Lord William’s own letters ave extant, either 
in the Cavendish or Russell families ;—one from a cousin, 
Edward Russell, has. escaped amid the general wreck, and 
we extract it to shew what sort of epistolary writing in the 
17th century, was copsidered admissible by a scion of a 
noble house. 


« ¢ Dear S' From on board the Princ. the 2 daye of Jun. 

** ¢T must Confes i have bin to idell in not giving you thankes 

for all your kindnes, but i shall never forget to one them: i sup- 

ose the discription of the fight will be in print as soune as my Letter 

Cumes to your hands. The Duke is myty kind to me, and wil 

give me a shipe as soune as wee cum to an anchor in the river, 
Praye present my most humble services to my Ladey Maud, 

** ¢ and i Rest your most Humble servant, 

« ¢ ED. RUSSELL, 

« «Mr, Digby and mf nickolds is ded.’ ’? P. 19. 


The life of the great, the good, the noble-minded, and the 
unfortunate Lady Russell, is so identified with that of her 
husband, that it is unnecessary to follow the biographical 
memoir which the editor of her letters has prefixed to them. 
She survived her lord forty years ; not a monument of use 
less and unprofitable sorrow, but of that improvement and 
sanctification of grief which is to be learnt alone in the 
school of Christ ; and incessantly occupied in the widowed 
mother’s sole consolation of grafting and: maturing in her 
children the virtues of their lost father. One only of these 
was permitted to repay her care. Her son, the Dukeo 
Bedford, was snatched away by the small-pox in the vigout 
of life ; the Duchess of Rutland, after giving birth to nine 
children, died in childbed within a year of her brother's 
decease, and the Dachess of Devonshire was left sing” 
close her mother’s eyes ; she died on the 29th September, 
1723, at the great age of 86. 

There is something singularly affecting in the almost pre 
phetic tone which rings through the following extract of 4 
letter to her husband, bearing date as early as 1672. 


‘** If I were more fortunate in my expression, I could do myself 
more right when I would own to my dearest Mr. Russell what real 
and oan happiness I enjoy, from that kindness he allows @ 
¢very day to receive new marks of, such as, in spite of the know 
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ledge Ihave of my own wants, will not suffer me to mistrust I 
want his love, though I do merit, to so desirable a blessing ; but, 
my best life, you that know so well. how to love and to oblige, 
make my felicity entire, by believing my heart possessed with all 
the gratitude, honour and passionate affection to your person, any 
creature is capable of, or can be obliged to; and this granted, what 
have I to ask but a continuance (if God see fit) of these present 
enjoyments ? if not, a submission, without murmur, to his most 
wise dispensations and unerring providence ; having a thankful 
heart for the years I have been so perfectly contented in: He 
knows best when we have had enough here; what I most earnestly 
beg from his mercy is, that we both live so as, which ever goes 
first, the other may not sorrow as for one of whom they have no 
hope. Then let us cheerfully expect to be together to a good old 
age; if not, let us not doubt but he will support us under what 
trial he will inflict upon them. These are necessary meditations 
sometimes, that we may not be surprised above our strength by a 
sudden accident, being unprepared. Excuse me if I dwell too 
long upon it; it is from my opinion that if we can be prepared 


_ for all conditions, we can with the greater tranquillity enjoy the 


present; which I hope will be long; though when we change, it 
will be for the better, I trust, through the merits of Christ. Let 
us daily pray it may be so, and then admit of no fears; death is 
the extremest evil against nature it is true ; let us overcome the 
immoderate fear of it, either to our friend or self, and then what 
light hearts may we live with?’’ Letters, p. 5. 


The next which we shall cite shews the tenderness of their 
domestic intercourse in the very strongest manner. 


“ To see any body preparing, and taking their way to see what 
I long to do a thousand times more than they, makes me not en- 
dure to suffer their going, without saying something to my best 
life; though it is a kind of anticipating my joy when we shall meet, 
to allow myself so much before the time: but I confess I feel a 
great deal, that, though I left London with great reluctance, (as 
it is easy to persuade men a woman does,) yet that I am not like to 
leave Stratton with greater. They will tell you how well I got 
hither, and how well I found our dear treasure here: your boy will* 
please you; you will, I think, find him improved, though I tell you 
80 before-hand. They fancy he wanted you; for, as soon as I 
alighted, he followed, calling Papa ; but, I suppose, it is the word 

has most command of ; so was not disobliged by the little fellow, 
The girls were fine, in remembrance of the happy 29th of Sep- 
tember * ; and we dramk your health, after a red-deer pie ; and at 
night your girls and I supped on a sack posset : nay, Mastert would 

ve his room ; and for feaes burnt his fingers in the posset ; but 
he does but rub his hands for it. It is the most glorious weather 
here that ever was seen. The coach shall meet you at the cab- 


teen 


* The birth-day of Lord Ruseéll. 
? Her son. 
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bage-garden: be there by eight o'clock, or a little after ; though 
I guess you can hardly be there so soon, day breaks so late ; and 
indeed the mornings are so misty, it is not whalesome to be in the 
air so early. | do propose going to my neighbour Worsley to-day. 
i would fain be telling my heart more things— any thing to be in 
a kind of talk with him: but, I believe, Spencer stays for my dis. 
patch: he was willing to go early; but this was to be the delight 
of this morning, and the support of the day. It is performed in 
bed, thy pillow at my back ; where thy dear head shall lie, I hope, 
to-morrow night, and many more, | trust in His mercy, notwith. 
standing all our enemies or ill-wishers. Love, and be willing to 
be loved, by R. Russet, 


‘* T have not seen your brother; yet I wish matters go well.” 
Letters, p. 57. 


But a few years afterwards, alas! and these ‘* pleasant 
days,” as she truly termed them, were changed into what, 
in a letter to Mr. Stowe, she calls with equal propriety, 
‘* the drudgery of living !" 

We could wish to lay many more before our readers ; but 
the volume itself ought to be consulted, and we should do 
injustice to its valuable contents, if we satisfied the desire 
which we intend only to excite. As an instance of the 
promptness and decision with which she resolved and acted, 
we would particularly notice a letter to the first Duke of 
Bedford, about an arrangement into which she wished him 
to enter to assist her (not with his purse but with his name) 
in the discharge of some debts contracted by Lord Tavistock 
at play. The concern which she shews for her son’s reputa- 
tion, the proper sense which she entertains of his indiscre- 
tion, the sacrifices which she is prepared to make in order 
that it may be redeemed, and the readiness with which she 
determines upon an honourable expedient, are all equally 
admirable. ‘here is another letter replete with the soundest 
and soberest Christianity, written to her son at a period 
when his religious views were most probably unfixed; that 
fon whose deuth-bed she afterwards soothed and consoled, 
and whose thoughts in his last moments she once more 
directed to heaven. 

We close each of these works with mingled recollections 
of pleasure and of regret. Any praise of them from us 
however would be superfluous ; their own great and intrinsic 
merits, exclusive of the rank which their authors hold im 
society, long since has insured their general circulation, 
consequently their general approval. We have read them, 
as we hope, not without instruction ; they afiord a lessop 
nseful at all times, most useiul, we think, in our own. But 
we forbear to point the moral. Those who have fel 
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jowed our reasoning cagnot need it; and those who deny 
the principles upon which we have argued, will refuse to 
profit by it. 


Art. 1V. Memoires pour servir a l Histoire de la Cam- 
pagne de 1814, accompagnés des Plans, dOrdres de 
Bataille et de Situations. Par F’. Koch, Chef de Batail- 
lon d'etat Major. Paris. 1819. 


ir we were to estimate the value of a book solely by the 
pleasure it has afforded us, we should not be inclined to 
speak very highly of the present one. ‘The high station of 
the parties * who have contributed to furnish Mr. Koch with 
materials for this work, the personal anecdotes of Buona- 
parte that it contains, together with the unusual degree of 


eandour with which it is written, has occasioned it to make no 


inconsiderable degree of noise in Paris. We cannot how- 
ever bestow unqualified praise on the manner in which 
these materials have been put together ; it is neither pleasing 
nor comprehensive ; and we are obliged sometimes to turn to 
many different places before we can get the information we 
seek for. ‘The desire likewise of the author to lay before 
the public all the information he has obtained, has led him 
into the detail of so many minutize as to have swelled his 
work into no less than three very handsome octavo volumes. 
This is unquestionably a great fault. For it can hardly be 
expécted tliat this sort of industry can be relieved-by a pro- 
portionate variety of anecdote ; to which we may add that no 
care has been employed to elucidate it by a sufficient number 
of plans. Such are shortly the recommendations and defects 
of the work. ‘The operations of our armies in Holland and 
mthe South of France being better known to us than the- 
manoeuvres of the armies personally commanded by the 
allied Sovereigns, and by Buonaparte, we shall select the 
latter as the subject of our remarks. 

_ The return of Buonaparte to bis capital after the destruc- 
tion of his gallant army at Leipsic excited a variety of dif- 
ferent sensations. By some he was blamed for having quitted 


ee 





* The Dukes de Trévise, D’Albufera and de Feltre ; Generals Maison, Bel- 
lard, Charpentier, Compans, Deeaen, Gérard, Grouchy, Pacthod, Ricard, Or- 
nano, &e Ac. Authorities perhaps the highest that we ought to expect for a 

r#ch history of the events of this campaign considering the great convulsions 
followed it iv Franes. ‘ , aaee' 
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the army, while others approved his policy of sacrificing 
every thing to the government. One part of the communit 
saw no safety but in a dictatorship, the rest hoped that he 
would attach the nation to his cause, by putting a period to 
his ambition and to his despotism. 

These opinions bespoke a freedom of thought which it was 
unsate for Buonaparte to permit; and he therefore strove to 
distract the public attention by the activity of his prepara- 
tion. On the morning after his arrival he met his ministers 
in council, and afterwards held a council of finance. On the 
following day, he sat in a council of war, then in a council 
of state, and afterwards in a privy council. In these sittings 
he ordered new taxes to be imposed, and a new levy of 
00,000 men to be made. The sittings of the fourth series 
of the legislative body being now expired, he ordered it of 
his own authority to be prolonged, from an apprehension of 
the ebullition of popular feeling on assembling the electoral 
colleges. In a few days the legislative body met; but this 
assembly so long the obsequious organ of his will, was no 
longer subservient to his dictation ; and Napoleon who had 

ublicly declared that if the allies were on the heights of 

aris, that he would not yield a single village either in Hol- 
land, Germany, or Italy, found it necessary to assure them 
that the ‘‘ bases essentielles,” of a peace were laid, and that 
he should adhere to them. For this information they thanked 
him, but at the same time voted an address by 223 voices to 
thirty-one, ‘‘ that it appeared to them indispensable, that at 
the same time, the government were pursuing measures ne- 
cessary for the safety of the state, his majesty should be sup- 
— to maintain that entire and perfect execution of the 
aws which guaranteed to the French nation the liberty of 
their persons, the security of their property, and the free 
exercise of all their political rights.” A copy of this address 
fell into the hands of the Duke of Rovigo, who presented it 
to the emperor. On no occasion has the violence of his 
temper been less under his command. He taxed his minis- 
ters with weakness. He called the members of the legisla- 
tive body traitors, and ordered the doors of their chamber to 
be locked. The next morning he assembled a council of 
state, when he again spoke in great bitterness of the address; 
he called it a seditious production—accused the deputies of 
wishing to act on the maxims of 1793, and at length barst 
out—‘* Veut-on retablir la souveraineté du peuple? & 
bien! Si le peuple est souverain, Je me ferai M9 car 
veux étre on est la souveraineté,” and on this adjourned 
chambers. 
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If this political disaffection predicted the fall of the em- 
pire, the state of the army seemed little capable of retard- 
ing the catastrophe. The infantry were almost annihilated in 
the battle of Leipsic—its debris disorganized, and its want of 
numbers only supplied by an immense train of artillery, which 
by impairing its mobility, rendered its movements slow and 
uncertain. Of the cavalry the few that remained were worn 
down with fatigue, and of his once fine artillery the train 
scarce numbered a few ‘‘ pointeurs.” Since the expedition 
to Russia a large portion of the officers had served with 
indifference or disgust. The army was demoralized—the 
stimulus of promotion had lost its attraction, and the thirst 
of glory was extinguished, in hearts broken by an unvarying 
series of disasters; and as if to complete the relaxation of 
discipline and the dissolution of the army—an epidemic dis- 
order broke out among the new levies, which in the short 
space of six weeks carried off more than 60,000 men who 
had been marched from the depdts in the interior to perish 
ingloriously in the anilitary hospitals. And in addition to 
these domestic evils, Holland and the frontier states of Italy 
revolted and deprived him of their resources. 

It must be confessed that it required no common firmness 
of character to meet this trying occasion. But this ey 
of mind Buonaparte possessed to an unfortunate degree both 
for himself and for Europe; and he acted in this emergency 
every way worthy of his former greatness, and which must 
have ensured success had he deserved it, or his cause been 
founded on the interests of his people. To paralyze the 
exertions of Spain, he emancipated Ferdinand, and sent 
him back under a promise of using his endeavours to pro- 
cure a peace. He evacuated Holland, leaving only a few 
garrisons in the principal towns, hoping that the cupidity of 
the allies would induce them to occupy Belgium, and thus 
cause them to penetrate into France by the “ iron frontier.” 
As Switzerland commanded the readiest entrance into 
France, he declared it to be free, and called upon the allied 
sovereigns to respect its neutrality. These measures, although 
unsuccessful, are creditable to the judgment of Buonaparte, 
and shew that he was perfectly well acquainted with his 
Situation. We cannot enter into his measures for recruiting 
his army. By the middle of January he had assembled an 
army of upwards of 70,000 men, supported by a numerous 
body of recruits when the advance of the allies compelled 
him to take the field, and on the 25th of January he set out 
from Paris. His departure, however, it was observed was 
no longer marked by that hauteur which he assumed when 
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leading his troops to the conquest of Vienna, of Berlin, or 
of Madrid. is tone had fallen with his fortunes, and 
assembling around him the officers of the Parisian guard 
only, he recommended his wife and his child to their protec- 
tion. The appeal penetrated their hearts. In the spirit of 
French gallantry, or French enthusiasm, they tendered their 
oaths to the empress, who in the first moments of her emo- 
tion, says our author, might still believe that the nation 
cherished her husband. 

The allies after the pursuit consequent on the battle of 
Leipsic, had halted on the banks of the Rhine, as weil for 
the purpose of bringing up a sufficient force to secure their 
entrance into France, as to establish magazines, and secure 
the country they had already conquered. In this interval the 
plan of their future operations was deliberately considered 
and adopted. It was determined that after leaving corps of 
observation before Besangon and Geneva, Mayence and 
Strasbourg, the armies of Prince Schwartzenberg and Bla- 
cher should pass the Rhine at various points from Switzer- 
land to Cologne ; should march concentrically on Paris, and 
effect their junction on the Marne, the Meuse, or in the 

lains of Champagne according to circumstances. ‘The 
Prince of Sweden was to invade Holland and Belgium, and 
Wellington to act in the South of France. These latter 
armies however were to act independently, and to provide 
for themselves. 

Actuated by these motives, and governed by this plan, the 
allies crossed the Rhine early in January. In the short space 
of twenty-five days the army of Silesia had overrun the 
country between the Rhine and the Marne—had crossed that 
river as well as the Sarre, the Moselle, and the Meuse, had 
passed the mountains of the Hundsruck, and of the Vosges; 
and on the 25th of January had debouched in the plains of 
Champagne. The grand army under Schwartzenberg had 
fewer difliculties to surmount, and on the 26th of January _ 
was in communication with that of Silesia. 

When Buonaparte reached Chalons on the 26th of January 
he expected that the leading columns of the allied army 
would have penetrated no further than Langres. It appears 
to have been his intention had this been the case to have 
concentrated his army around Vitry, to march by St. Dizier, 
Joinville and Chaumont upon Langres, and by the vivacity 
with which he hoped to execute this manoeuvre, he flattered 
himself that he should be able to surprize the allies—to beat 
them one after the other—to place hiniself at any rate be- 
iween the two armies before their junction, and thus to break 
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the connecting bond of the coalition. In these expectations 
however he was altogether deceived ; for on arriving at Cha- 
lons he found himself in presence of the enemy, but with 
hisown army equally dispersed. 
His right wing commanded by the Duke de Trevise 
being at Troyes ....cecceeseeeeeeseceesesees 20,0068 
: Duke de Raguse, around Vitry 12,051 
His centre : “a { Duke de Bellune ditto ...... 14,747 
His left wing......Duke de Tarente, Mezieres.. 9,143 
Reserve....£rince of Moskowa, Vitry and Chalons 14,505 





70,012 





To arrest the rapid progress of the enemy it was neces- 
sary that Buonaparte should immediately act on the offensive, 
He united therefore his centre and reserve and began his 
movement on St. Dizier. At St. Dizier he surprized the 
cavalry under General Landskoy in their bivouacs, which 
effected its retreat on Brienne however with but little loss. 
From St. Dizier Buonaparte advanced on Montiérender, 
from whence he made reconnoisances in every direction with- 
out falling in with, or discovering the position of the allies. 
This circumstance determined him to march in a single 
column the cavalry in advance, the infantry of the guard 
in the rear upon the route of Brienne, concluding that the 
allies must have passed the Aube at Lesmont. 

Field Marshal Blocher had on the 27th of January unit- 
ed at Brienne, the corps of Alsusiew and Sacken, and was 
preparing to advance on Arcis, when he was informed that 
General Landakoy dislodged from St. Dizier was retiring on 
Brienne by Doulevent and Soulaines. This news deranged 
his projects ; he was not strong enough tomeetBuonaparte, and 
to continue his movement on Arcis was now dangerous. He 
resolved therefore to halt at Brienne, to call in his detach- 
ments,as also his park of artillery moving on Arcis and Troyes. 

e sent word of the advance of Buonaparte to the Prince of 

urtemberg and to Comte Giulay, who were in, the neigh- 
bourhood of Bar-sur Aube, and engaged them to advance 
to Maison to support him. These measures, however, so 
Wise in themselves, our author will not allow to be the result 
of military good conduct, but states them to bave arisen from 
accident. ‘The concentration of the grand army heattributes to 
the information conveyed to the allied | sovereigns by the ex- 
director Laharpe, “‘ that the senate and legislative bod 
only waited for an opportunity to declare against Napoleon.’ 
‘An admirable reason certainly for concentrating the different 
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corps of anarmy. And again there-union of thearmy of Silesia 
was occasioned by ‘‘ the unfortunate circumstance of the 
staff officer, who was the bearer of a dispatch to the Duke 
de Trevise being taken, which gave Prince Blucher an inti- 
mation of his danger.” 
These manoeuvres led to the combat of Brienne. Of this 
engagement our bulletins have taken no notice, but it appears 
to have been fought with all that ‘‘ acharnement” peculiar to 
these wars. The forces engaged were few but determined. 
The castle of Brienne was the key of the position, and con- 
sequently the principal point of attack. ‘This post the Prus- 
sians relying on its natural strength, had left almost with- 
out defence ; a fault which the French took advantage of to 
detach a column of infantry from their right wing, which 
captured it almost without firing a shot. It was however 
no sooner lost, than its importance was perceived, and 
as it was necessary to hold Brienne till the park of artil- 
lery on its march from Lesmont to Dienville had passed, 
it was attempted to be retaken. ‘The castle of Brienne 
is a large and lofty building, of a square form, sur- 
rounded with high walls enclosing a space divided into 
several smaller courts and gardens. t is situated on 
the I of a hill, at the foot of which is the town. This 
formidable post the Russian columns twice attempted to 
escalade, but were each time repulsed, leaving the courts 
and the steps choaked with their dead. The Binssiais de- 
feated, now retreated into the town, and threw themselves in 
despair into the neighbouring houses. In defending these, 
the town was set on fire. The combat however was conti 
nued; the different corps became intermixed and fought 
“* péle méle,” and the conflict became “ less a battle than a 
butchery.” At length about midnight the troops faint with 
fatigue, and satiated with reciprocal slaughter, rested on 
their arms. The French preserved the castle, the Russians 
maintained possession of the town, till at length their park 
of artillery having passed through, they retired on-Dienville, 
leaving a few light troops to cover their retreat. The loss on 
both sides was ‘great, not less than 3000 men of either party 


‘ falling in the action. This attack on Brienne is much cen- 


sured by our author, Buonaparte having so placed his army 
that had Prince Blucher been reinforced in the night, the 
French must have conquered or surrendered, there being n° 
possibility of retreating. ‘‘ Tout le monde s’inquiétait au 
uartier imperial, lorsqu’au jour on vint annoncer que [és 
usses s'etaient retirés. Cette nouvelle causa une agréable 
surprise & Napoléon.” 


Marshal Blucher retired slowly across the plain of Brienn? 
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upon Trannes, but being joined the following day by the 
corps commanded by Count Giulay, it was determined to 
resume the offensive. The battle of Rothiere was the first 
general action that was fought on the French territory. ‘The 
allied sovereigns were on the ground, and they selected 
Prince Blucher to command in an action which was to fix 
the reputation of their arms. The events of that day justi- 
fied their choice, and shed a lustre round the brow of our 
veteran warrior, whose recent loss Europe has so much rea- 
son to lament. The opposing armies were nearly equal; but 
he drove the French from their positions with the loss of 
seventy-three pieces of artillery, and 4000 prisoners. We 
shall not enter into the details of this action; the want of 
a plan of the ground would render it unintelligible to our 
readers. ‘The battle however is a blot upon the fame of 
Buonaparte. His army was confessedly inferior in quality, 
and perhaps in numbers to the allies, and the position too 
extended for his force; yet he ventured to hazard a general 


‘engagement before he was joined by either his right or his 


left wing. Neither was this action necessary to enable him 
to form this junction; for his left wing never joined the main 
army, and his right wing he retreated on. 

The French army, although defeated with the loss of almost 
all its ‘‘ materiel,” was not pursued ; nor was any operation 
undertaken till after Brienne was occupied, when the allied 
sovereigns met in the castle to determine on their future 
plans. It was agreed that the army of Silesia should march 
on Chalons, and that after being joined by the corps of 
d'Yorck, Kleist and Langeron, it was to continue its march 
along the Marne on Paris. ‘The grand army, on the con- 


trary, was to march on Troys, and to advance on the capital - 


by the banks of the Seine. As this double direction entirely 
separated the two masses of the army, their communication 
was to be preserved by General Seslavin occupying Sezanne, 
with 2000 Cossacks, while General Pahlen was to scour the 
country between that city and the Aube with 2500 horse. 
This separation and eccentric march of the army must appear, 
Without doubt, but little conformable to the ordinary rules of 
strategy. But it may be justified perhaps by the immense 
superiority of the allies, our author asserting that 20,000 
men actively pursuing at this moment must have annihilated 
the French army. 

The situation of the French army was too critical after 
the battle of Rothiére for Buonaparte to suffer it to halt on 
the right bank of the Aube, however greatly it stood in need 
of repose. He abandoned his wounded among the yet smok- 
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ing ruins of Brienne, and, by incessant marching, reached 
Troyes without being ip any mauner pursued, where he was 
joined by the right wing of his army, which is stated by our 
author to have been wandering about without any direction, 
The reception of Buonaparte at Troyes corresponded with 
his fortune. He found the inhabitants in a dreadful state of 
consternation—a dead silence reigned in all the streets as the 
Emperor traversed them, while every look seemed to accuse 
him of the calamities with which the city was threatened, 
The inhabitants, fearing a long defence, concealed their re- 
sources ; the magazines were empty, and the army scarcely 
received a ration of bread. This neglect, by their own 
countrymen, was almost fatal to troops newly levied, and 
who had not yet acquired sufficient moral force to resist at 
once the attacks of hunger and fatigue. They quitted those 
ranks in which a few days before they had generously bled, 
and in less than eight days no less than 6000 deserted—a 
frightful void, and which was scarcely filled up by the divi- 
sion of General Hamelinaye, which now took its place in 
the line—and, in the midst of these calamities, the news of 
the defection of the King of Naples reached the army. 

It was the intention of Buonaparte to have halted at 
Troyes until the movements of the enemy were more dis- 
tinctly developed. On the evening of the Sth, however, he 
received dispatches from the Duke of Tarentum, informing 
him of the events which had occurred on the Marne, and of 
the occupation of Chalons by General Yorck. This infor- 
mation entirely changed his projects, and made him renounce 
his intention of receiving battle a second time before Troyes. 
Seeing the army of Silesia was isolated and advancing op 
the Marne, he judged it possible to derive some great ad- 
vantage from so eccentric a march, and determined therefore 
to retreat on Nogent, where he could wait in security the 
urrival of reinforcements from Paris, and from the army of 
Spain, and then throw himself on the left flank of Prince 
Blacher, should he imprudently continue to advance, 

The grand army, under Prince Schwartzenberg, wasting, 
iv unnecessary delay, three precious days at ‘Troyes, gave 
Buonaparte time to mature his attack. To the Dukes of 
Belluno and Reggio, he committed the defence of the Seine, 
leaving with them only about 20,000 men. To cover his mover 
went, his preparations indicated a determined resistance at 
Nogent. Redoubts, were sketched, materials for forming 
barricadoes were gotien together, six ovens were built in the 
town, and orders were given for forming a large hospital 
and for establishing extensive depots. At length, every 
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thing being prepared, Buonaparte wrote to the Duke of 
Tarentum that he was marching to his assistance, and on 
the 9th of February, he broke up from Nogent with 30,000 
men, and began his march against the left flank of the army 
of Silesia. The march, however, though short, was attended 
by many difficulties. He took the route from Nogent by 
Villenoxe and Barbonne to Sezanne as the shortest; but 
the roads were narrow, almost impassible, and rendered still 
more diflicult by the ice and snow which now covered the 
ground, The extensive and marshy forest of Traconne was 
likewise to bé passed in the night, and many detachments 
wandered from the road, and the artillery had been infallibly 
lost but for the assistance of the country people. These 
obstacles, however, were surmounted by the energy of the 
troops, animated by the presence of their leader ; and on the 
morning of the 10th, the different corps were united, and 
debouched at Pont St. Prix. 

‘The movement of Buonaparte was so well concealed, that 
the Silesian army, scattered along a line of nearly 100 miles 
fron Chalons to La Ferté, was completely surprized on its 
march. On the evening of the 9th of February, some 
squadrons of French horse fell in with, near Etoges, a 
Russian regiment, but, being opposed, they retired without 
attempting any thing further. This prudent forbearance 
completely deceived the Prassians, so much so, that’on the 
circumstance being reported at head-quarters, Prince Blu- 
cher thought no other precaution necessary than to remove 
his head-quarters from Etoges to Vertus. On the following 
day, however, the columns having closed up upon the ad- 
vanced guard, the French continued their advance, and 
attacked at Champs Aubert the corps under General Alsu- 
sien. The French were estimated at 30,000 men, the Rus- 
sians at 3500. “No skill, nor personal good conduct, could 
resist such a vast superiority of numbers, and after an 
obstinate resistance, they were dispersed among the sur- 
rounding woods and defiles, with the loss of more than 
2000 men. This success placed Buonaparte at once in the 
very centre of the allied army, and cut off all communication 
between the wings. ‘The alarm of the arrival of the French 
was quickly spread by the stragglers. General Sacken at 
La Ferté, and General Yorck at Chateau Thierry, planned 
a combined movement for their mutual safety on Montmirail, 
but ‘their junction was scarcely effected, when Buonaparte, 
who had bivouacked with his army at Champs Aubert, ap- 
peared in presence. ‘The numbers of the respective forces 
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was more equal in the present than in the former action, 
The French, flushed with their former success, atchieved a 
hard won victory, pursuing the allies as far as Chateau 
Thierry, where they crossed the Marne, and retreated on 
Rheims. The corps of the Duke of Tarentum remained 
immoveably at Meaux, during these important manoeuvres; 
had it followed the movements of the allies, their situation, 
at this moment, would have been most critical indeed. 
While Buonaparte was overwhelming by his superiority 
of force, the advanced corps of the Silesian army, Field- 
Marshal Blucher had been joined by the corps of Kleist and 
Kapzedowitsch ; and, ignorant of the fate of his advanced 
divisions, he determined on attacking Marshal Marmont, who, 
left by Buonaparte, had been observing, for the two last days, 
with a force of about 10,000 men, the rear of the allies. 
Marmont retired on the main body of the French, and was 
about to be attacked in position at Janvilliers, when Buona- 
parte, after a forced night march from Chateau Thierry, ar- 
rived on the ground with the whole of his guards and a large 
body of cavalry. This reinforcement raised the numbers of 
the French infantry to double, while their cavalry tripled 
that of the allies. ‘The combat which ensued is so remark- 
able for its obstinacy and determined bravery, that it deserves 
to be recorded. Field-Marshal Blucher was advancing to the 
attack of the village of Janvilliers, in columns of battalions on 
the open ground on each side of the chaussée leading to the 
village, when the enemy’s cavalry, which had been observed to 
be encreasing, suddenly came forward in a large mass, broke 
through the cavalry of the advanced guard, divided itself, 
and attacked with the greatest fury, the columns moving in 
the plain. The columns were immediately formed into 
squares, which remained firm on their ground, and com 
menced a heavy fire in front, in flank, and in rear. Two 
battalions, however, that had not time to form, suffered 
severely. In a large field, on the right of the village, six 
squares were attacked at the same time, but they all suc 
ceeded in repelling the enemy. The cavalry of the advanced 
goed, which had retired through the intervals, formed 
e rear, and advanced again to the charge of the enemy’ 
cavalry, after it had been thrown into disorder by the de 
structive fire of the squares. The enemy's numbers, how- 
ever, increased, and large bodies of cavalry were see® 
moving round on either flank. It became necessary, there 
fore, to retire from so unequal a contest. The infantry 
were directed to retire in columns and squares with the 
artillery in the intervals, covered on the flanks and rear, by 
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the cavalry and skirmishers. ‘The French fost no time in 
making the boldest and most direct attacks. From the 
village of Janvilliers to about half way to Champs Aubert 
and Etoges, a distance of near four leagues, it was one 
incessant retiring combat. Nota single column or square, 
that was not either charged or exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, while a constant fire was kept up from them, with- 
out any interruption to the march, firing and loading as they 
moved on, yet still preserving the most perfect order. It 
frequently happened that the enemy’s cavalry was intermixed 
with the squares, but always in such case compelled to re- 
tire with loss. About sun-set it was observed that the 
cavalry which had been seen moving round the flanks, had 
thrown themselves into the line of the retreat, and formin 
themselves into solid masses on the chaussée, and on each side 
of it seem resolved to bar the passage. By this manoeuvre, 
the Prussian army was surrounded ; but the gallant Marshal 
still preserved his presence of mind; his decision was as 
prompt as determined ; he continued his march, overthrew 
the obstacles which opposed him, and retired unbroken, 
although with considerable loss, through the village of Etoges 
to his former position at Bergerés. From Bergerés he fell 
back on Chalons, where he was joined by the corps of Sacken 
and Yorck, who had effected their retreat by Rheims, and 
his army, after all its reverses, still counted 60,000 men. 
Napoleon, after the battle of Janvilliers or Vauxchamps, 
was obliged to give up the pursuit of an enemy, almost 
within his grasp, and to tarn his attention towards the Seine. 
This river the advanced guards of the grand army had 
already passed. Its near approach towards Paris had 
alarmed that capital, and the dispatches of King Joseph 
were so pressing, that Buonaparte was mig oe to hasten 
to the encounter of this new adversary. His troops, fa- 
tigued with their late efforts, were conveyed in waggons, 
while his cavalry marched day and night on Guignes, a posi- 
tion nearly facing the centre of the enemy’s army, and 
around which he collected about 50,000. But his good 
fortune had deserted him. Prince Schwartzenberg was 
already apprized of the defeat of Prince Blucher, and he 
ad consequently given orders to the grand army which was 
dispersed on either bank of the Seine, from Nogent to Fon- 
tainbleau, with its most advanced guard at Provins, to retreat. 
Buonaparte advanced against the =~ at Provins, and 
overthrew them with great slaughter ; but his army, worn down 
with exertion, was unable to pursue any of the corps d’armée. 
ree divisions, after a the passage of the Seine, 
T 
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marched concentrically on Troyes, which they reached in the 
course of a few days, and were joined by the Silesian army 
under Blucher. 

Our author, in speaking of these manoeuvres, which he 
does with a temperance unusual in a Frenchman, accuses 
Field-Marshal Blucher of having committed ‘ the greatest 
faults, of having broken his army into four sections,” “ ef 
having continued his march with the slowness of a proces- 
sion,” “ of reposing upon the laurels he had won at la 
Rothiére,” and “ of flattering himself with the hopes of lead- 
ing his troops to the conquest of Paris.” He considers also 
after the surprize at Champs Aubert, that Blucher, after 
determining to concentrate his corps d’armée, and to meet 
the attack, ‘‘ acted with irresolution,” ‘ suffered himself to 
be attacked,” ‘‘ was foiled in his intentionss,” and at length 
‘ marched away to implore the assistance of the generalis- 
simo.” On all these points we differ with our author, and 
we think it but a just tribute to the memory of that skilful 
and gallant officer, to show how unworthily these censures 
are cast upon him. ‘That many and glaring faults were com- 
mitted in the manceuvres we are very ready to admit; but 
Blucher, on commencing his march, after the battle of 
Rothiere, from Brienne on Meaux, had no right to sup 
pose that Prince Schwartzenberg, acting on the road by 
which the French retreated, would have advanced so slowly 
as to allow Buonaparte time to form a new plan of offen- 
sive operations. ‘The grand army, however, acted im 4 
manner the most favourable to Buonaparte’s views. It lost 
three critical days at Troyes; ordered the troops which 
were to scour the country between the Marne and the 
Aube, to march on the left towards Fontainblean, 
thus gave to Buonaparte all the time and opportunity he 
wanted to act on the naked and exposed flank of the Silesian 
army. Wecannot, therefore, help thinking that the defeat 
of the Prince Blucher, ought altogether to be referred to the 
fault committed by the grand army in not actively ee 
the French army, and compelling it in its now disord 
state, to fall back on Paris. A rapid pursuit was imperious! 
dictated by every circumstance: it must have prevented the 
re-organization of the French army, would have ensured the 
safety of the Silesian army, and rendered all the dispositions 
of its active leader wise and necessary; his long line ¢ 
march would then have been rightly termed an energetic 
pursuit ; his hopes of conquest would have been realized, 
nor would he have had to defend himself from the charge of 
egregious folly in giving orders to concentrate his army Up 
a point already possessed by the enemy. Under such afflict 
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ing circumstances as they were placed in, no troops could 
possibly behave better than the Silesian army did. ‘Those 
corps that were in communication united and bravely met the 
enemy, while Prince Blacher, as soon as he was able, at- 
tacked that portion of the French army which was more 
immediately opposed to him; thus giving the detached corps 
of his army the greatest number of chances of success, by 
occupying the attention of the enemy at the same time that 
he trusted in Providence for the result. His attack and pur- 
suit of Marmont led him indeed into the midst of his enemies, 
but his conduct redeemed his fault; nor have the French 
army, so jealous of bestowing praise, been able to withhold 
a just eulogium on the firmness with which he directed his 
retreat. Pursued with acharnement, taken in reverse, and 
twice thrown into disorder, his constancy was uashaken; he 
rallied his infantry amidst the charges of the cavalry, a ma- 
neeuvre so diflicult that it does equal honour to the general 
aml to the troops; and, at length, brought his army off 
against such fearful odds unbroken. 

The slowness with which the grand army continued its 
advance on Paris, was not the only fault that Prince Schwart- 
zenberg committed. His army, with an enemy in front, was as 
much scattered as that of Prince Blucher; his line of march 
equally long, while his front extended on either bank of the 
Seine from Nogent to Fontainbleau ; so that had Buonaparte 
marched by Sezanne, and fallen on the right flank of the 
grand army, it is probable that his success must have been as 
brilliant as at Champs Aubert, Montmirail, or Janvilliers. 
Had he now failed (which he hardly could have done) in 
beating the corps d’armée in detail he must at least have 
compelled it to have retreated excentrically, and it could 
only have re-united itself to the Silesian army after a great 
victory, or by retracing its steps over a long line of country. 
By taking a position facing the centre of the enemy, he 
probably calculated that the superior force of the allies would 
induce them to advance under any circumstances, and that 
he should then be on the same relative position on the Seine, 
to that which had obtained him such grand results on the 
Marne. In war, however, as in life, we must seize the pre- 
cious moments which fortune presents to us, or perhaps lose 
them for ever. The star of his fortune was fast setting ; his 
calculations proved fallacious, and in his chagrin he accused 
his generals of losing an opportunity which never presented 
itself, of destroying all the enemies troops upon the right 
bank of the Seine. 

The allies retreated beyond Troyes which the French again 
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occupied. The superiority, however, which Buona arte had 
acquired over them in his late manoeuvres, induce them it 
appears, to open a negotiation for an armistice. The pro- 
position was immediately acceded to by Buonaparte, to whom 
every moment of time gained was of importance. We have 
no information of the causes which put an end to this ne 
tiation, but it was probably broken off from the consideration 
of the small number of troops which the French were able 
to oppose to the allies. ‘* The allies are again advancing, 
and we hear no more of the armistice,” is, we remember, an 
expression in one of our bulletins. 

It is strange that the allies, on again resuming the offen- 
sive, should have adhered, with very little variation, to that 
same plan which had already been so fatal to them. But, 
instead of marching with their united force, and fighting the 
enemy wherever they met with him, they again separated 
their armies, and again formed a double line of operations, 
The only variation from their former scheme, was that they 
were now to act in larger masses and with more celerily, 
With this intention, Blucher again separated himself from 
the main army, and advanced as far as Meaux, which place 
he had captured, but for the advance of Buonaparte. But 
this extraordinary man was now fast verging towards his fall, 
and all his good fortune had deserted him. Unable to draw 
the grand army to a general engagement, he turned his forces 
ence more against his more redoubtable, but weaker, adver- 
sary. Field-Marshal Blucher, however, was on his guard, 
withdrew his forces across the Marne, and retreated on Sois- 
sons: thither Buonaparte pursued him, and probably would 
have compelled him to have fought under very unfavourable 
circumstances, had that city still been held by a French 
garrison. Happily, however, it had surrendered to the 
allies that morning, and the garrison had scarcely passed the 
fauxbourgs of the town, when the heads of the columns of 
the army of Silesia entered it in the greatest disorder. 

The capture of Soissons ensured the junetion of the corps 
of Bulow and Winzingerode with the army of Silesia, and 
enabled Blucher to meet his opponent with a manifest ad- 
vantage. We shall not enter into any detail of the battles of 
Craon and of Laon; our object having been to put our 
readers in possession of the stratagetic manoeuvres only. 
They were the last actions of this war in which Buonaparté 
commanded, and ended most fatally for his cause. And they 
may be said to have terminated a campaign of forty-tw? 
days, forty of which days Prince Blucher had passed in fight- 
ing general engagements, or in attacking and repelling serious 
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attacks on his advanced or rear guards. Such unexampled 
exertions compelled him to give his army some repose. bun. 
naparte retreated on Chalons after his repulses, unpursued, 
but with the loss of every thing that constituted an army ; 
and being permitted to pass three days in a state of inaction, 
he passed the remnant of his forces in review. ‘* A sad 
arody,” says our author, “ on the reviews of Maria Hilf or 
of Chaumartin.” The forces, diminished by half since the 
first passage of the Marne, presented a spectacle most pain- 
ful and distressing. ‘The greater part of the ‘ cadres’ of the 
reg nents presented more officers than soldiers. One saw 
by the side of afew old soldiers, whose martial air was still 
distinguishable in all their rags and wretchedness, conscripts 
levied before the military age, disfigured by suflering, fatigue, 
and want, and seeking to support themselves on arms too 
heavy for their weak hands. from the wretched condition 
of the oflicers, the disorder and bad state of the cavalry, 
and of the artillery, and the strange confusion and mélange 
of all arms, it might be called rather a ‘ cohue’ than an army 
struggling for glory, against their numerous and well appointed 
enemies. Napoleon himself was astonished at the successes 
he had obtained with this handful of men, aud could not con- 
ceal from himself that he had exhausted his last resources. 
He still, however, determined to persevere, and marched on 
the rear of the allies, in order to join the garrisons of his 
frontier towns to his present forces, and to act upon the 
communications of Lis enemies. ‘This movement was, per- 
haps, militarily speaking, the best which his circumstances 
allowed. The result of it, however, strangely baflled his 
expectations. The allies, seeing the coast clear, marched 
upon Paris, and almost before Buonapurte was fully apprized 
of this their determination, his capital was in the hands of 
hisenemies. He then retraced his steps; but it was too 
late. His army had reached Troyes, on its road back to 
Paris, and he himself, without any suite, had set out in 
order to reach it before it was in the possession of the allies, 
when the news of its capitulation met him. 


“ Rompu de lassitude, il se jetta 4 Fontainebleau dans une voi- 
ture, suivi seulement du prince de Neuchatel et du duc de Vicence, 
et précédé d’un seul courier. Au moment od ce dernier des- 
cendait A la Cour de-France, le général Belliard y arrivait avec sa 
cavalerie, et il lui annonga que l’Empereur le suivait de trés-prés. 
En effet sa voiture ne tarda pas A paraitre ; surpris de se voir tout- 
4-coup au milieu des troupes, il la fait arréter, et s’informe de ce 
que cela peut étre. C’est le général Belliard, Sire, dit le courier. 
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Aussitit la portiére s’ouvre ; ’Empereur saute 4 terre, et prenant 
la main du colonel-géneral, il l’emmeéne sur la grande route. ‘ Bh 
bien, Belliard, qu’est-ce que cela, comment ¢tes-vous ici avec 
votre cavalerie? Ov est l’ennemi?—Aux portes de Paris ?—Et 
larmée ?—Elle me suit.—Et qui garde la Capitale?—La Garde 
isienne.—Que sont devenus ma femme et mon fils? Oj est 
ortier? od est Marmont?—L’Impératrice, le Roi de Rome, sont 

is avant-hier pour Rambouillet, et de 14 je pense pour Orléans; 

es Maréchaux sont sans doute encore & Paris pour terminer leurs 
arrangemens.” Alors il raconta 4 Napol¢on avec précision et rapi- 
dité les opérations de l’armée laissée le 19 mars sur I’ Aisne et rendit 
un compte succinct de la bataille de Paris. Le prince de New 
chitel et le duc de Vicence arrivérent sur ces entrefaites. ‘ Eh 
bien, vous entendez ce que dit Belliard, Messieurs? Allons, je 
veux aller A Paris; partons! Caulincourt, faites avanccr ma voi- 
ture.’ Pendant ce colloque, on avait fait environ $ kilométres. Le 
général Belliard repésenta 4 Napoléon qu’il ne pouvait aller plus 
loin, quil ny avait plus de troupes 4 Paris. ‘ C’est égal, dit.il, 
jy trouverai la Garde nationale, l'armée me rejoindra demain od 
aprés-demain, et je rétablirai les affaires.—Mais je repéte i votre 
Majesté qu'elle ne peut aller 4 Paris. La Garde nationale, d'aprés 
le traité, garde les barriéres, et quoique les Alliés ne doivent y 
entrer qu’a 7 heures, il serait possible qu’ils eussent passé outre, et 
quelle rencontrat, aux portes ou sur les boulevards, des postes 
russes ou prussiens.—N'importe, je veux y aller: ma_ voiture! 
suivez-moi avec votre cavalerie-—Mais, Sire, votre Majesté s'ex- 
ae a se faire prendre eta faire saccager Paris ; plus de 120 mille 
ommes occupent toutes les hauteurs environnantes ; d'ailleurs, j’en 
suis sorti en vertud’une convention, et ne puis y rentrer—Quelle est 
cette convention? Qui l’a conclue ?—Je ne la connais pas, Sire; 
seulement le duc de Trévise m’a prévenu qu'elle existait et que je 
devais me porter 4 Fontainebleau.— Que fait Joseph? Od est le 
Ministre de la guerre?—Je l'ignore ; nous n’avons regu aucun 
ordre de l'un ni de l'autre de toute la journée: chaque maréchal 
issait pour son compte; on ne les a point vus aujourd’hui 4 
larmée, du moins au corps du duc de Trévise.—Allons, il faut 
aller 4 Paris; partout od je ne suis pas, on ne fait que des sottises. 
Le prince de Neuchatel et le duc de Vicence se réunirent au comte 
Belliard pour dissuader l’Empereur. II ne cessait de demander #@ 
voiture ; le duc de Vicence l’annogait et elle n’arrivait pas. Napo- 
léon, dans son dépit, marchait A pas inégaux et précipités, ques- 
tionnant de nouveau sur les points déja éclaircis. ‘ Il fallait, 
Messieurs, tenir plus long-temps, répéetait-il, et tacher d’attendre 
Varmée ; il fallait remuer Paris qui ne doit pas aimer les Russes, 
mettre en action la Garde nationale qui est bonne, et lui confier l 
défense des fortifications que le Ministre a da faire élever et hé- 
risser d'artillerie ; elle Jes aurait stirement bien gardées, tandis que 
les troupes de ligne auraient combattu en avant sur les hauteurs et 
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dans la plaine.—Je vous repéte, Sire, qu'on a fait aujourd’hui plus 

qu'il n’était possible; l’armeée entiére forte de 15 4 18 mille hommes, 

a resisté & plus de 100 mille jusqu’d 4 heures; espcrant que vous 

alliez venir de moment en moment. Le bruit s’en ¢tant répandu 

dans Paris, et ayant percé jusqu’d l’armée, elle a redouble d'ardeur 

et forcé les ennemis a tourner la ville par la plaine de Neuilly et Je 

bois de Boulogne. La Garde nationale s’est aussi fort bien mon- 

trée soit en tirailleurs, soit en défendant les méchans tambours qui 

couvraient les barriéres.—C’est Gtonnant! Combien aviez-vous de 

cavalerie de votre cdté ?— 1,800 chevaux, Sire, y compris la brigade 

Dautencourt.—Mais Montmartre, fortifié, garni de gros canon, 

devait faire une vigoureuse résistance.—Heureusement, Sire, l’en- 

nemi l’a cru comme vous, et voila pourquoi il s’en est approche 
avec tant de circonspection ; cependant il n’en ctait rien, et il n’y 
avait que 7 piéces de 6.—Qu’a-t-on donc fait de mon artillerie? 

Je devais en avoir plus de 200 piéces & Paris, et des munitions 
pour les alimenter pendant un mvis.—La vérite, Sire, est que nous 
n'avons eu & opposer a l’ennemi que de I artillerie de campagne, 
dont encore 4 2 heures il a fallu ralentir l’action, faute de muni- 
tions.—Allons! je vois que tout le monde a perdu la téte; voila 
pourtant ce que c'est d’employer des hommes qui n’ont ni sens 
commun ni énergie! Eh bien! Joseph simagine cependant étre en 
état de conduire une armée, et le routinier Clarke a tout Vorgueil 
d'un bon ministre! mais l'un n’est qu'un c... et l'autre unj... f... 
ou un traitre, car je: commence 4 croire ce que m’en disait Savary.’ 
La conversation continuait sur ce ton, lorsqu’a 5 kilométres de la 
Cour-de-France, on rencontra une colonne d’infanterie.—Quelles 
sont ces troupes, dit l’Empereur? C’est le corps du duc de 
Trévise, répond le général Curial.—Faites-le appeler. II est en- 
core 4 Paris. Alors sur les représentations rciterées et pressantes 
que le prince de Neuchatel, le duc de Vicence et le géneral Bel- 
liard firent & Napoléon, il se décida 4 retourner 4 la Cour-de- 
France ot il soupa, et partit ensuite pour Fontainebleau, aprés 
avoir ordonné que toutes les troupes prissent position aux environs 
d’Essonne. En effet, au fur et & mesure qu’elles arrivérent de 
Paris, elles furent placées sur les hauteurs de Longjumeau, der- 
riére la petite rivitre d’Essonne.” Vol. II. p. 561. 


There are some particulars in the above passages which 
affect the imagination ; and we might make some more from 
this part of the work, which we read with interest; but we 
have left ourselves no room for further extracts or obser- 
vations ; and we have, perhaps, to apologize to our readers, 
for the length to which this article has already reached. =~ 
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Art. V. A Sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in Great St. Mary's Church, on Wednesday, 
February 16, 1820, being the Day of the Funeral of his 
late most excellent Majesty King George the Third. By 
the Reverend John Kaye, D.D. Master of Christ's 
College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. Ato. pp. 16, 
Deighton, Cambridge. 1820. 


NEVER was a sovereign more honoured and beloved by 
his subjects than George the Third. Their loyalty was not 
merely the tribute of respect and obedience, which every 
good Christian is ready to pay to his King, upon principles 
of duty; it was a feeling of personal affection, ‘The private 
character of our late Monarch was so pure and amiable ; his 
opinions, his habits, and his amusements, were so_ truly 
English ; his domestic life, as far as his people could observe 
it, (and never did a king live more among his people) was 
so congenial to the national character, that all looked up to 
him as their model, and the influence of his example upon 
the taste, the pursuits, the morals, and the religion of his 
subjects, was great beyond parallel. Added to this, his 
severe afflictions had endeared him to us; we regarded him 
as a pattern of suffering virtue; and though he had for years 
been secluded from public observation ; though his prolonged 
existence was attested only by the monthly declaration of 
his physicians, that he was still the victim of a hopeless 
malady, he lived in the memory of his grateful people; nor 
could the interest and sympathy which the first knowledge 
of his calamitous visitation had excited, be said to have 
subsided in any great degree, until the hour of his release. 
Even the extraordinary public events which occurred 
during the Regency, did not call off the attention of the 
nation from him, who was no longer able to direct their pro- 
gress, or to profit by their successful termination. In the 
midst of national glory, our recollection fondly dwelt on him, 
who was no longer able to partake in our triumphs; and 
when gloom and distress alloyed the blessings of that 
peace which we had conquered, he was not forgotten, who 
was unconscious of the miseries of his people. When then 
at last, the venerable sufferer was gathered to his ancestors, 
it was not an empty or formal shew of mourning which was 
assumed, but the deep and unaffected sorrow which is felt 
by children who have been deprived of a father, whose very 
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infirmities, by awakening their anxiety, had increased their 
attachment. Under these circumstances, that piety which 
we trust will long continue to be the characteristic of our 
countrymen, was at once excited. The nation seemed to 
feel as one man, that the most appropriate evidence of their 
affectionate regret for a religious and gracious King, would 
be given by a public and simultaneous act of devotion; and 
they hambled themselves at His footstool, of whom the pow- 
ers that be are ordained, in gratitude for the many blessings 
which they had so long enjoyed under the rule of their de- 
ceased monarch, and with fervent prayers for the favour and 
protection of heaven on his son and successor. 

The opportunity thus afforded to the Clergy, of rendering 
due honour to departed goodness, and of inculcating the 
Christian obligations of loyalty to existing authority, and of 
resigned submission to the dispensations of Providence, was 
readily embraced, and skilfully improved. We have many 
sermons now before us, which do equal honour to the talents 
and the feelings of their authors ; and it is with regret that we 
find ourselves compelled by the claims of works of a more 
elaborate character, to abstain from any particular notice of 
their contents, The sermon now under our consideration we 
have selected from the rest for reasons which will at once be 
obvious. The official station of the preacher, the venerable 
character of the place in which it was delivered, and the pe- 
culiar nature of the congregation to whom it was addressed, 
would of themselves have marked it out for our choice: and 
it would be unjust did we not add, that its intrinsic merits 
render it every way worthy of the preference which it thus 
seems to demand; and few who take it up with a curiosity 
awakened by the circumstances of its having been ahs er 
before the University of Cambridge, by the Regius Professor 
of Divinity, will find their expectations disappointed by its 
perusal, 

After briefly adverting to the repeated visitations, by 
which it has pleased God to remind us, that death is ap- 
pointed unto princes as well as to their people ; the preacher 
at once calls the attention of his hearers to the character of 
the sovereign of whom they had been deprived ; endeavour- 
ing to pourtray him in his personal, rather than in his poli- 
tical conduct: ‘ and to select from the passages of his life 
those, which by affording lessons of moral wisdom, may have 
Rg beneficial influence upon our hearts and lives.” 

He then dwells with great feeling upon the affecting cir- 
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cumstances, which, for so many years before his death, had 
separated him from his people; and rendered him as distin. 
guished for his sufferings, as he already was by his exalted 
rank and many virtues. And after touching upon the pecu- 
liar evils of that sorest of human maladies which our afflicted 
Sovereign endured, he recalls his congregation with great 
judgment to the consolatory convictions, which arise from 
our knowledge of ‘“‘ the pursuits in which the preceding 
years of his life were passed.” Soothing, im truth, is “ the 
reflection, that, when the visitation came which put an end 
to his moral existence, it found him not unprepared.” Con- 
solatory is it 


“ To know, that, so long as the light was vouchsafed him, he 
walked in the light; that even from his earliest years he studied to 
do his Maker's will ; and that neither the sense of his dependence 
on the Almighty was weakened amidst the seductions of power, 
nor the recollection of his higher, his eternal interests effaced 
amidst the cares and toils of government !”? P. 14. 


Dr. Kaye then concludes, by reminding his auditors, that 
the best tribute they can offer to the memory oftheir Sove- 
reign, will be an endeavour to follow his example in holi* 
ness: and pointing out the additional obligation to a zealous 
and firm performance of their duty as subjects, arising out 
of the peculiar difliculties and dangers of the present crisis, 
he calls upon them 


‘* To evince their deep sense of the blessings which they have 
enjoyed under his mild and paternal rule, by transferring to the 
son those feelings of loyalty and attachment, which they so long 
and fondly cherished towards the father.” _P. 15. 


The following passage will perhaps be a sufficient specimen 
of the style and character of this interesting and able dis- 
course. 


* That our country was exempted from the calamities by which, 
during the late eventful period every neighbouring nation has, in 
a greater or less degree, been visited, must, under the divine 
blessing, be ascribed to the moral character of our departed Sove- 
reign. Had the sceptre of this kingdom been swayed by a prince 
of unrestrained passions and licentious habits—who, himself with- 
out fixed and deep-rooted principles of religion, was insensible to 
its importance, and consequently indifferent to its advancement— 
who selected his companions and favourites, not from any r 

to their moral qualities, but on account of their ability to administer 
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to his amusement; it is scarcely possible that the fabric of the con- 
stitution could have withstood the fury of the tempest by which it 
was assailed. The habits of the prince would gradually have de- 
scended to the peasant. Many, encouraged by the example of 
the Sovereign, would openly have practised vices, which before 
they had endeavoured to conceal. Many, from false shame, would 
have allowed themselves to be carried down the stream of fashion, 
and been guilty of compliances which their hearts internally disap- 
proved, Few, very few, would have been found to possess that 
sturdy and uncompromising principle which follows implicitly the 
dictates of conscience, and refuses to hold communion with vice, 
however high the authority by which it is sanctioned. Thus, a 
general corruption of manners would have prevailed throughout 
the land; and, co-operating with wild and visionary theories of 
government, would too probably have paved the way for a repeti- 
tion of those deeds of bloodshed which rendered France a spectacle 
of horror to all surrounding nations. But from the moment that 
George the Third ascended the throne of his ancestors, he shewed 
his determination to establish its foundations in righteousness ; 


‘and such was the powerful efficacy of his example, that vice shrank 


abashed from his presence, and all who had access to his court, 
whatever might be the secret disposition of their hearts, felt them- 
selves compelled to assume at least the semblance of virtue. ¢ Sit- 
ting,” according to the words of my text, ‘ in the throne of jadg- 
ment, he scattered away all evil with his eyes.’ At no former 
period of our history has there existed among the higher ranks of 
society so much public and private virtue, so ardent a spirit of 
religion, so enlightened a zeal for the promotion of every praise- 
worthy and beneficial object, as at the present moment. That the 
existence of a nobility and gentry so disposed is one of the greatest 
blessings which a nation can possess, and one of the surest pledges 
of its future prosperity, is not a more obvious truth, than that 
Great Britain is principally indebted for the possession of this 
blessing to the virtues of its departed Sovereign. 

“ These are but a few of the points in the character of our late 
revered Sovereign, on which, would the time permit, we might 
enlarge with pleasure and improvement. I have selected them, 
because they appeared to be most appropriate to this sacred place, 
and to constitute his best title to be numbered among the benefac- 
tors of his country. When we have said of George the Third, that 
the great uim of his ambition was to make his subjects religious and 
virtuous, we have shed a lustre round his nane, before which all 
other human glory fades away; and a feeling of pride that we have 
lived under the reign of such a Prince, ‘singles with our regret 
that he is now no more.” P. 7. 
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Chateauvieux Travels in Italy. 


Art. VI. Italy, its Agriculture, &c. from the French of 
Mons. Chateauvieux, being Letters written by him in Italy, 
in the Years 1812 and 1813. Translated by Edward 
Rigby, Esq. M.D. FL. & HLS. 358 pp. 8vo. Hun- 
ter. L819. 


WERE we to travel into Italy, it certainly would not be 
with a view to acquaint ourselves with the state of its agri- 
culture; we think that being there, we should find but little 
leisure, amid the press of classical recollections, and the 
multiplicity of objects to delight the taste, and excite the 
imagination, for speculations upon the rotation of crops ; but 
condemned as we are to satisfy ourselves with such accounts 
of the country as books are able to supply, we will confess, 
that it was some recommendation of the work before us, to 
know certainly beforehand, that we were to be transported 
with no ravishing descriptions of pictures, and statues, and 
buildings, but merely to receive a little quiet information 
about ordinary matters, just the same as we should expect 
to meet with in a book of travels through any other country. 
We hate to be told for the ten thousandth time of the grace of 
Raphael, the sublimity of Michael Angelo, the magnificence 
of St. Peter's, the greatness of the Coliseum ; nor are we a 
jot more edified to find that the climate and the rivers and 
the language are all in sfatu quo; but if a writer has any 
thing new to tell us, there is no country in the world, about 
which we are so willing to listen as Italy. 

With regard to the subject to which Mr. Chateauvieux 
professes, chiefly, and indeed almost entirely, to have con- 
fined his attention, it cannot be said in strictness of lan- 
guage, to have the recommendation of novelty; because if 
we except this country, there is perhaps no other in Europe, 
whose agriculture has attracted so much notice, or given 0¢- 
casion to so many publications, as Italy; but the subject at 
least is not thread-bare; and we can still hear of the fertile 
“ of Lombardy, of the wonders which are there produced 

y means of irrigration, of the methods used in making Par- 
mesan cheese, and cultivating the silk-worm, with some toler- 
able degree of fortitude. | 

It is not however in the information which our author has 
collected on these and similar subjects, that the merit of the 
work before us consists. We should judge from the extreme 
vagueness of all the details which are given to us, that 
M. Chateauvieux possesses but little practical knowledge of 
farming, His views appears to be merely such as we may 
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suppose a man to have acquired by attending the meetings 
of some agricultural society ; and assuredly those who have 
read Sismondi’s Work, or even Arthur Young’s Travels, 
will gather no new information as to the system of cultivation 
which those books describe, although they will meet with 
various anecdotes and incidental circumstances connected 
with it, which are often both amusing and instructive. But 
though M. Chateauvieux enters but little into the details of 
rural ceeconomy, and affords us no data whatever for speaking 
as to the skill of the Italian husbandmen in the cultivation 
and management of the soil, yet he says a good deal respect- 
ing the political oeconomy of the agriculture of Italy; by 
which we mean, the extent of the farms, the manner in which 
they are let out by the landlord, and other points of that 
nature. On these subjects his remarks are well worthy of at- 
tention ; and they are the more interesting, that the end which 
he seems to keep in view, is a comparison of the effects pro- 
duced by the system of small farms, as exemplified in Lom- 
bardy, and of large farms, as adopted in the agricultaral 
system of this country. 

It appears that in Lombardy there are very few farms of 
more than sixty acres, or of less than ten; the former being 
considered unusually large. ‘They are let out to the culti- 
vators upon the inartificial terms of a division of profit. The 
stock is provided by the landlord, who receives a fixed rent 
for his advances in this department, and receives half of 
the gross produce as his rent of the land. The farms are 
not leased out ; but the metayers who occupy them consider 
them as a patrimony ; and so long as they fulfil their part of 
the contract, never suppose the possibility of being made to 
quit. These metayers are invariably poor ; they never realize 
any savings ; for repairs and improvements they look to their 
landlords ; living on the inferior kinds of grain and procuring 
what ready money they require, by the sale of their corn and 
of their poultry-yard. As it appears that Italy —— 
about the same population on the square mile as England 
M. Chateauvieux seems to conclude, that in os to abso- 
lute produce, the argument is as good for small as for large 
farms ; in almost every other respect, he gives the preference 
very decidedly to the former. These reasons appear to be 
of a moral rather than of a political nature. It is plain, that 
upon the system of metayers, there is no such class as our 
farmers ; the land is rented by the labourer himself; and 
M. Chateauvieux seems to think, and it appears to us very 
justly, that our day-labourer is a much less happy and re- 
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spectable member of society than the [talian labourer. The 
ties which bind him to the upper orders in society are more 
loose and more easily broken asunder ; he is in himself placed 
upon lower ground; and even supposing him to enjoy the 
same proportion of the necessaries of life, still the bread 
which the metayer eats is more sweet, for it is of his own 
growth. All this may and must be admitted ; com aring 
system with system, we had certainly rather be the Italian 
metayer than the English labourer. But speaking of the 
two systems as they affect the greatness and riches of a 
country, we were rather surprized to see so intelligent a man 
as M. Chateauvieux appear to be attempting to hold a balance 
between them. ‘The question, in this point of view, is not 
whether the population of Italy be as large, in proportion to 
the extent of its territory as that of England, because in point 
of soil and climate and every other natural advantage, no 
comparison can be made between the two countries ; (indeed 
the very fact that England, under all its disadvantages, is 
able to support as dense a population, as Italy, is at once 
decisive of the argument ;) but whether supposing the system 
of small farms to be introduced into this country, this equality 
could still be preserved; and whether there be not some cit- 
cumstances connected’ with the local peculiaries of Lom- 
bardy, which prevent the inconveniences arising from the 
metayer system, being there felt in the same degree that they 
would be under almost any other circumstances. <A very 
little attention will easily shew this last to be the fact. The 
evil of small farms, taking the question simply in reference 
to political eeconomy, (which, we admit, is taking a very 
narrow and imperfect view of it) arises from the obstacles 
which they throw in the way of accumulating a large capital, 
and of employing it, when accumulated to the greatest ad- 
vantage. ‘This inconvenience, however, in the case of Lom- 
bardy, is removed, by the circumstance that the lands can be 
cultivated, and cultivated to almost any extent, without call- 
ing upon the tenant for the employment of any capital what- 
ever. The money that bas been invested in agricultural 
objects is incredibly great in the Milanese ; it is greater be 
yond proportion than in any part of this country ; but it is 
the capital of another generation. It consists altogether im 
the prodigious efforts which have been made to irrigate the 
country; such as never could have been made, except undef 
avery different state of things from any which Italy has now 
seen for some hundred years, and never could have bees 
carried into effect, except from the natural facilities which 
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the peculiar circumstances of the country happily afforded *. 
All that the owners of the soil have to do, is to preserve what 
iheir ancestors have created for them; and the expense of 
doing this is so immensely disproportionate to the immediate 
loss, or rather ruin, which would ensue from any neglect, and 
the profit upon the annual expense incurred, so great and 
certain, that it would be a matter of just surprize, were the 
necessary means for these purposes to be found wanting, 
Atall events, it is not pea which is employed, but income ; 
and the same with respect to the tenant, he has not to purchase 
the means of conveying whatever water he wants to any part 
of his little farm, but only to Aire it, which he may do at so 
much per hour with almost as much accuracy as if it were so 
much wine that he was stipulating for. Whether or not ca- 
pital might not still be advantageously employed in the agri- 
culture of Lombardy, is another question; probably it might; 
but still it is certain, that the land which we are now speak- 
ing of, may be made to produce very abundantly without it, 
and that the land of our own country, without it, would com- 
paratively produce nothing. ‘To found any general reasonin 

therefore upon the subject of small or large farms, on ate 
partial premises, as the case which is selected by M. Cha- 
teauvieux affords, is extremely idle. A country which can 
be made to yield its maximum of produce upon such a sys- 
tem as that established in the Milanese, must no doubt be a 





* The Lake Maggiore and Como are nearly 300 feet above the level of the 
plain, that of Lugano 200 higher, The rivers which flow from these lakes tra- 
verse the country in almost every direction, and by means of canals and other 
processes, their waters are carried with ease to every spot where it is required. 
The capital that has been expended in these works is immense ; but when it was 
wexpended, isa question of some little difficulty. As far back as the year 
1037, there are traces of streams being used, The Navilio Grande from Abbiate 
Grasso to Milan, being 14 miles, was constructed in 1177. It had before that been 
brought from the Tesino to Abbiate Grasso, near 20 miles, by the people of Pavia, 
Ia 1271 it was made navigable, The next great canal, called Muzza, which 
takes the waters of the Adda at Cassano, and carries them to Marignano, 
Was executed in 1220. The canal of Treviglio, in 1305. In the neighbourhood 
of this there are four or five other canals, all of great antiquity. The canal de 
Martesano was begun in 1460, by Duke Francis Sforza Il. It would be easy to 
complete the enumeration of the canals by which the plain of Lombardy is 
watered, and to shew that they are all of them referable to an age when a very 
different state of things prevailed in Italy from that which is now in existence. 
Now it must have required a large capital to have constructed these canals, but 
requires very fittle in order to have the benefit of them. The metayers hire it 
for so much an hour, and in many cases where the rent of the land is low, one 
half of it is considered as being paid for irrigation. The same land which 
Without water will often only sell for 500 livres, will be worth 1200 with it. The 
money necessary for the conveyance of it from the large canals, (which belong 
to the state,) is supplied by the great land-owners, or by communities, who pos- 
%35 property contiguous to them. gu 
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much richer and more fortunate country, than one where only 
large farms can be cultivated with profit ; but to argue there- 
fore that large farms are not, in themselves, to be encou- 
raged in countries differently situated, is extremely hasty, 

But our readers have probably heard as much as they wish 
on the subject of this agitated question ; we shall therefore 
now proceed to present them with some few extracts from 
other parts of M. Chateauvieux’s work. Before, however, 
we quit this part of the book, we must notice a very curious 
agricultural establishment, of which a very interesting ac- 
count is given, and of which we do not remember to have 
heard. 

Between Pisa and the sea, from the mouths of the Serhio, 
to those of the Arno is a large plain, of more than a square 
league in extent, formed by the recession of the sea, the soil 
of which, being intermixed with sea-sand, is too sterile to be 
cultivated in the ordinary manner. It is called Rossore, and 
was established by the Medici; the purposes to which it is 
applied, are curious; it is a nursery of camels, which has 
existed since the time of the Crusades, and is the depét from 
which the mountebanks of Europe supply themselves. 


“ As we left the part occupied by the horses, we directed our 
course towards the sea, and passed a forest of ilexes. I observed 
the leaves of these trees all taken off at the same height, at twelve 
feet from the ground, not a single leaf remaining below this level 
line. They told me the trees had been browsed upon by the 
camels, who thus formed a line in the foliage at the height of their 
heads, and that I should soon see a flock of these strangers. 

“ Scarcely, indeed, had we passed the forest, when we found 
ourselves in an extensive region, whose horizon was only limited by 
a forest, by the boundless sea, and by plains without end: it was 
a desert, it was Arabia, for at our approach some camels, which 
were lying on the sand, rose up; and some others, which were 
quietly feeding on the shore, turned towards us their shaking heads 
and stupid looks, More than two hundred camels were scattered 
over this plain. They wandered silently about, waiting to return 
into the forest as the day became hotter. At a further distance we 
saw a group of females, followed by their young; but they fled # 
our approach, and trotted so quickly, that the swiftest gallop of out 
horses could scarcely have overtaken them. In this rapid ru, 
the camels, by their leaping and bounding, displayed a vivacity 
which I should not have expected in them, and which their awk- 
ward figures rendered somewhat laughable. 

“ The singularity of this coup d’cil, the appearance of this #0 
litude, the sight of some English ships on the Leghorn statio?, 
which, taking advantage of the fineness of the day, made some 
tacks along the shore, had, altogether, something so singular and 
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oriental, that I should suppose could scarcely be found in any other 
‘of Europe. 

« This Asiatic race of camels has existed in this region from 
the time of the crusades; they were brought hither by a grand 
prior of Pisa, of the order of St. John. They are more singular 
than useful, though they do all the labour‘in the culture of the 
farm; but it has not been attempted to employ them elsewhere. 
They supply the mountebanks of Europe with them, who come 
hither to buy them at the low brie of six or seven louis, and go 
with them from city to city.” P. 90, 


M. Chateauvieux divides Italy into three regions. The 
first begins near the Alps of Suza and Mont Cenis and ex- 
tends to the shores of the Adriatic. ‘This comprehends the 
whole plain of Lombardy. ‘The second region extends over 
all the southern declivities of the Appenines as far as Cala- 
bria. On the subject of this second region, M. Chateauvieux 
says but little, referring us to Mr. Sismondi’s book on the 

iculture of Tuscany. The soil here is cultivated only on 


the sides of hills and in vallies, and chiefly produces olives 


and fruit trees. The third region is that which has been 
desolated by the Malaria. It extends along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, from Pisa to 'Terracino, and includes all 
the plains which spread themselves between the sea and the 
Appenines, an extent of country nearly 200 miles in length, 
and from 40 to 50 in breadth. ‘Our author’s account of this 
last district, forms the most interesting part of his volume ; 
and to it therefore we shall confine what further extracts we 
have to make. 

The whole of this large district upon which we are now 
entering is nearly in a state of depopulation ; the reason of 
its desertion is not obscure, for the climate seems to be 
almost poisonous; but what the causes of this may be seems 
to have baffled all explanation. As this district runs along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, it has commonly been supposed 
that the pestilential qualities of its air are owing to marshes 
and stagnant waters. This cause may probably exist in the 
Pontin marshes, but in the Maremmes of Rome and Tuscany 
it plainly can have no place. The plains here are placed 
upon a considerable elevation, the soil dry, and the air per- 
fectly unobstructed. Our author, with a good deal of pro- 
bability seems to conceive, that the effect is produced by 
some volcanic phenomena, of which traces are visible in 
the character of the soil in many parts. Be the cause, how- 
ever, what it may, it appears to have been of recent origin. 

ere are some incidental notices in the ancient anthors, 
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that particular parts of this district were considered as uy 
healthy in their time, but the inhabitants date the evil from 
the time of the plague in the 16th century. From that time 
the population has gradually perished or declined, and all at- 
tempts to recolonize this district, have failed. It is now oc- 
cupted by a vagrant population who inhabit it during the 
healthy part of the year, and the land is left to its own spon: 
taneous productions and devoted toa sort of wild Tartar-like 
pasturage. The number of sheep and cattle and horses which 
it feeds is very large; and those who have the charge of 
them are described as a sort of half savage race, mounted 
on horses, with long lances in their bands and dressed in 
untanned skins, 

Nothing can be more melancholy and even awful, than the 
feelings which strike upon the imagination of the traveller as 
he passes through this extraordinary district. It seems to 
be — by a spell, as if some charmed curse were upon it. 
At certain distances we pass through towns, whose names are 
familiar to the recollection, but they seem to be smitten by 
some mysterious hand; the grass is growing in the streets 
and the cattle wandering up and down; on either side mag- 
nificent palaces, without doors or windows or any indication 
of habitation ; convents in ruins, gardens abandoned, with here 
and there a pale and wretched looking being wandering like 
a shade through the dead silence which prevails around him. 
When we get into the country, the same impressiyn still 
haunts the mind. ‘The softness of the air, the beauty of the 
verdure and apparent richness of the soil, form a melanchely 


contrast with the state of total desertion in which it appears 
to be left. 


** Throughout the country there is not a village, a hamlet, nor, 
I may add, a farm-house, for all the country-people live in the 
cities and towns ; where the proprietors, the farmers, the laborers, 
the artisans, and the shopkeepers, all vegetate together. At great 
distances from each other, in the country, are seen isolated build- 
ings called Casale. They serve for the purposes of cultivating 
the domains; but in these houses there are neither families, not 
farming offices; they are merely places of shelter for the shep- 
herds and workmen, in the season of labour. They retire thither 
in the evening to avonl the night damp, and to eat the provisions 
which they bring from the neighbouring city. They have nothing 
rural in them, nothing domestic, no mistress calls her children to 
the evening repast; the crowing of the cocks cals not the la 
bourer to work, nor does the swallow here build her nest ; nothing 


is heard but the eawing of the rook, which ominously hovers in the 
air over these melancholy places.” P, 112. 
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The same unseen hand whose mysterious agency is for ever 
meeting the view of the traveller while exploring the interior 
of this trae district, still follows him when he enters Rome. 
The effects of the malaria are ers Sip ve strikingly exem- 
plified in the present appearance of the Queen of cities than 
at Volterra, which is now almost like a large mausoleum. 
Our author visited Rome in the year 1813; we mention this, 
because some parts of the description which he gives of it, 
will not apply to the present times. 


“T shall speak neither of the Coliseum, nor of the Capitol, but I 
will endeavour to describe to you the whole of Rome, covered with 
ages and with glory, completing its destiny and already exhibiting 
an imposing ruin, I shall confine myself to the impressions whicli 
its view has excited in me; you will, perhaps, participate in them. 
I may, possibly, succeed in painting this grand scene of destruc- 
tion, which is daily exhibited within its walls ; this scene is, how- 
ever, grander than human language can express, mare melancholy 
than human melancholy, and more solemn than all human solemni- 


‘ties. It is the great festival of the dead, which nothing can duly 


celebrate but the cries of the wilderness and the waves of the 
Tiber.- 

“ ] was at Rome in 179) ; this city had, even then, a hundred 
and sixty-six thousand inhabitants. It was splendid in equipages 
and liveries, and had many great houses ready to receive strangers; 
every thing, indeed, bore the marks of opulence and grandeur. 
I now entered Rome by the same road, and instead of carriages, 
it was covered with herds of goats, oxen, and half-wild horses, 
driven by black-eyed shepherds. They resembled Tartars; they 
were armed with long pikes, and wrapped in mantles ; the air was 
clouded by the dust which rose from the feet of the cattle. 

»“ These shepherds and their flocks come every evening to seek 
an asylum within the walls of Rome, and escape the death which 
awaits them in the country. These errant shepherds, and their 
wandering flocks, thus take possession of those quarters and pa- 
laces which have been abandoned by the inhabitants, who, in con- 
sequence of their reduced numbers, have been driven by the foul 
air more into the interior of the city. The gate del Populo, part 
of the Corso, all the quarter of the Quirinal, of the Trinity, of the 
Mount, and of Transtavere, are already uninhabited, and the 
ple from the country have there taken up their residence. The 
population of Rome does not now consist of more than a hundred 
thousand persons, ten thousand of whom are only ‘husbandmen, 
shepherds, or gardeners. ‘There are now in Rome vast districts 
which are merely villages, and supply the place of the country ha- 
bitations abandoned in consequence of the foul air. 

“So enormous a depopulation in the course of twenty-two 
years is almost unheard of. The political events of these twenty 
years have certainly had some share in this immense reduction, tc 
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the principal cause must be referred to og ype g circumstances 
in which Rome is placed, and to the t of the pestilential 
air. This scourge increases every year. Every year it attacks 
some streets, squares, and districts; and every year its dreadful in- 
fluence will increase, for it acts precisely in an inverse ratio to the 
resistance which population opposes to it; the fewer inhabitants the 
greater is the proportion of victims, and one funeral ceremony is 
always followed by many others.” P. 116. 


In the depopulation of Rome, which our author is here 
describing, it may be doubted, however, whether he does 
not attribute more to the effects of the malaria than facts 
will warrant. ‘There seems to be in Italy a constant ten- 
dency in the population to desert the towns. The causes 
of this it would not be difficult to explain, and the effects 
of it are visible in almost every city we enter. . But Ferrara 
furnishes a very remarkable instance ; as it is n sed 
to the malaria, its present depopulation must be explained 
upon some more general principle. At Ferrara 


** An unexpected picture there strikes the eye; we enter a 
city, regularly and superbly built; but one would think that 
inhabitants had, that day, left it, with one common consent, and 
without any accident appearing to have compelled them to do 80, 
for we saw neither destruction nor ruins. In one quarter, near the 
there are still some houses inhabited by artisans and sea- 

ing men. But all the parts of the city, where there are large 
houses, are empty and abandoned. The fronts of these palaces 
extend on the two sides of almost all the streets; they are strait 
and regular, but the grass covers the pavement, and some cows 
were wandering about in perfect security, attracted by the sight of 
the grass, which promised them a good pasture. 

“ I went into some of these palaces, struck with the beauty 6f 
the architecture: there were neither doors, windows, or furniture; 

but their stair-cases, their sculpture, and their colonades, still re- 
mained. Ivy, with its foliage, had tapestried the sides of the walls; 
it had crept to the top of the building, and, like the convolvulus, 
had surrounded the pilastres of the ballustrade, which ornamented 
the top. On the terraces with which these palaces were crowned, 
some jasmines and pomegranates, left in vases, had from time and 
neglect, spread about their branches; they hung down, full of 


flowers, on the marble cornices, the former decorations of 
ruined palaces.” P. 271. 


Before we close this volume, we cannot forbear giving 
our readers some particulars which M. Chateauvieux has 
collected relative to the banditti by whom Italy and the 
neighbourhood of Rome in particular, is so much infested. 
It is a common opinion in this country, that the evil had ne 
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existence under the vigorous and iron government of Buo- 
naparte, but has arisen only from the weakness of the pre- 
sent rulers and the detestation in which they are held by the 

ple. There cannot be a greater mistake. ‘The bands of 
Pandit by whom the neighbourhood of Rome is at the pre- 
sent day rendered so dangerous for travellers, has existed 
in the mountains of Sabrina and the Abruzzo time imme- 
morial, and they are so rooted in the population as to make 
it hardly possible to destroy them. They are men of pro- 
perty, living in settled habitations, having families, and em- 
ployed part of the year in rural labour, They are enrolled 
under the banners of reguiar leaders, who selects those whom 
he pleases for the expedition he may choose to plan. Uf 
taken upon the field of battle, they are of course executed, 
but they cannot any otherwise be taken; for immediately 
upon their return, they resume their usual dress and occu- 
pation, and become peaceable peasants united under the pro- 
tection of their clergyman, who is not unfrequently a sort of 
Friar ‘Tuck, (except that he always stays at home) and being 


‘moreover governed by a regular mayor. ‘The following 


anecdotes which our author gives us of them, as they existed 
under the dominion of Buonaparte, will speak more for 


their habits and character than a much longer description 
would do. 


“ Some of the chiefs only are well known, and they are ex- 
posed to the continual pursuit of the gens d’armes. Within five 
years many of them have been taken and executed, without the 
zeal of the survivors being, in the least, relaxed. Many of the 
banditti have perished in the conflicts with the gens d’armes and 
escorts; many have also been surrounded and taken in the expe- 
ditions} It was thought these executions would have terrified 
them, but it only made them more cautious; for to them the habit 
of brigandage is only a mode of life, to which, they well know, 
the danger and the scaffold is annexed; and they are not more 
under apprehension than the sailor who is exposed to the danger 
of storms. 

“ The most formidable of the chiefs, and who, for the last five 
years, had escaped all the pursuits of the French police, has just 
been taken ; he is called Pierre le Calabrais. The people of Rome 
simply call him la Calabreze, and he figures, under this name, in 
all the histories told of him by the sg who are always fond of 
the marvellous. To enoble himself, the Calabreze assumed a po- 
litical character, and the air of the Chief of the Roman Vendée. 
He called himself Emperor of the Mountains, King of the Forests, 
Protector of the Conscripts, and Controler of the Road between 
Florence and Naples; but what lessens his glory is, that he was 
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equally a robber under Pius Septimus and under the French go. 
vernment. 

* Setting aside the merit he would assume as leader of the 
party, he has oe sna much in the character of chief of the bri. 
gands, which he has supported with considerable talent. This man, 
who is only a mountain t, exhibits a singular mixture of 
‘rapacity and devotion, of barbarism and loyalty; he i 
boasts of his humanity; never, he affirms, has he shed a drop of 
blood except in battle, and he has always severely punished the 
acts of cruelty which his troop was but too much disposed to com. 
mit. I should think this must be true, for I witnessed the regret 
excited in all the inhabitants of the neighbpurhood at his appre- 
hension ; they considered themselves no longer secure against the 
cruelties and assassinations of these people. 

“ The government is, at this time, negotiating a treaty with his 
successor, Gaetano, similar to that by which Sextus Quintus suc. 
ceeded in suppressing the robberies committed ange to his 
pontificate; which was by arming the different bands, and making 
them destroy each other. 

‘«* The soldiers of le Calabreze, distressed at his arrestation, and 
wishing, on any terms, to prevent his being executed, sent a mes 
senger, a female fruit seller of Rome, to offer submission on their 
part ; wy proposed, for thirty sous a day, to protect the road 
against all other bands. In return, it was promised not to put into 
execution the sentence against le Calabreze, but only to transport 
him to Corsica. | 

«« The treaty was concluded, and a few days after Gaetano in- 
formed the officers of the gens d’armes of Sermonetto, that he had 
to give them a pledge of the execution of the treaty. To receive 
it, an officer went to a place agreed upon, in the mountain, There 
Gaetano presented him with four heads, which he affirmed were 
the heads of four brigands who had been killed by his troop, but 
scarcely had he returned to Sermonetto, whon he found the bodi 
of four labourers of the place, whose heads they had cut off in the 
olive wood. 

‘* He demanded another interview with Gaetane, and reproach- 
ed him severely for his want of good faith. He acknowledged 
that he had not been very nice, but that considering one head a 
good as another, he had thought it better to cut off the heads of 
four unknown persons, than to assassinate the banditti, who, 2 
reality, were his good friends. Specious as this reasoning mi 
be, the officer replied, that if this were the manner in which he 
kept the treaty, the Calabreze should undergo his sentence. 

threat had such an effect, that they promised fully to execute the 
conditions of the treaty, and I have already seen some of them, 
who came to Terracing to assure the safety of the road; and when 
I saw them I easily conceived the alarm they must excite in the 
travellers whose security is to be entrusted to them.” P. 165. 
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We shall now conclude our notice of this valcable and 
entertaining volume. A book of travels is not a subject of 
criticism, properly so called, or we might perhaps find some 
fault with the opinion which M. Chateauvieux seems to la- 
bour under, that coute qui coute it is the duty of every man 
who writes for.the public to be occasionally eloquent. How- 
ever, this sort of affectation is the only serious defect the book 
possesses ; the long extracts which we have made will ena- 
ble our readers to judge for themselves of the spirit in which 
it is written, and the opinion which we eutertain of its merit, 
is sufficiently indicated by the length of our article. It would 
be unjust to close our review without saying a few words of 
the translation. Dr. Rigby bas executed this with fidelity 
and elegance, and those who are unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the original will sustain no loss by deriving their 
knowledge of it from this translation. 


Art. VII. Familiar Sermons, on several of the Doctrines 
and Duties of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. 
William Barrow, LL.D. and F.A.S. Prebendary of the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell, and Vicar of Farnsfeld, 
in the County of Nottingham; Author of an Essay on 
Education, and the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1799. 
2vols. Svo. Rivingtons. 1818. 


THERE is no point about which we are more solicitous, as 
the sincere friends and avowed defenders of our venerable 
Church, than the preservation, pure and uncontaminated, 
of that system of faith and practice, which her authorized 
formularies and expositions have approved and sanctioned. 
it is under the impulse of this solicitude, that we are inclined 
to look with an eye of more than common jealousy upon 
whatever proceeds from the pen of the Ministers of our 
Establishment; not forgetting at the same time the reve- 
rence justly due to their station, piety, and individual cha- 
racter ; but being well aware that the maintenance of this 
system, in its genuine purity, must greatly depend, under 
Providence, upon the consistency and orthodoxy of their 
Opinions. 

"The work before us issues from the press with the avowed 
design of presenting the junior Clergy with models of 
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pulpit composition. In our eyes, therefore, it assumes a 
superadded degree of responsibility, and its author may 
justly expect that it will be perused with an increased degree 
of attention. Other publications, with similar intent, have 
latterly been offered to our notice ; but the truth is, candidly, 
speaking, that we are by no means generally favourable to 
works of the kind, whatever may be the ability with which 
they are executed. Sermons for parochial or domestic use, 
a the leading points of Christian faith and morality, 
can never be unseasonable or without utility. They may 
produce much good within the circumscribed sphere in 
which their author may be placed, supposing them to extend 
no farther ; and notwithstanding the many excellent volumes 
we already possess of the present and of earlier periods, we do 
not think that discourses of such a nature are, as yet, too 
numerous. The critical enquirer and the acute expoander of 
Holy Writ may, doubtless, still find the form of sermons a 
convenient mode for the edification of the younger Clergy; 
but we fear that the practice, should it become general, of 
composing ‘‘ Familiar Sermons,” expressly for their use, 
may tend to introduce habits of indolence, or possibly draw 
off their attention from the wisdom, the erudition, and the 
iety of our great divines of former days, whose labours 
have added successive bulwarks to the venerable fabric of 
our Church, and rendered her pre-eminently illustrious in 
the Christian world. We feel little diffidence in asserting 
that the wide deviations from the genuine tenets of our 
Establishment, and the sad laxity of ecclesiastical discipline, 
$0 — prevalent amongst certain of her members, 
owe their origin, in a very great degree, to their partiality 
for the crude unintelligible divinity with which their modern 
school of theology abounds, and their apparent contempt of 
that pure and sound theology which may be drawn from the 
pages of Jackson, Barrow, Leslie, Bull, and Sherlock. 

t has been the wisdom of the Divinity Professors in our 
Universities, to direct the attention of their youthful auditors 
to these sources of orthodox Christianity, and we are satis- 
fied that no small good will ultimately result from the re- 
commendation. The time of our students, during their 
academical probation, must necessarily be occupied, for 
the most part, by their preparatory studies, by the acquisi- 
tion of the original language of the Gospel, only to be 
acquired through a familiar acquaintance with ‘ that 
lore, in which, however, it may have been, of late, shame- 
fully calumniated, the soundest divines have always been 
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roficients *.” When we consider the early period of 
life at which the student usually commences his academical 
life, the general nature of the studies required by the 
Universities, and the short space which elapses from the 
assumption of the first degree to presentation before the 
Bishop for orders ; the inestimable value of. the lectures of 
our Divinity Professors will be manifest to all, particularly 
when marked with the deliberate good sense and erudition 
of a Randolph, a Marsh, or a‘Van Mildert. rt 
In reference to the composition of sermons, we well re- 
collect the advice of one of the above distinguished divines, 
who, deprecating the practice of servilely copying from the 
publications of others, recommended the youthful Clergy- 
man, in taking up any printed discourse of established prin- 
ciple and credit, for the purpose of transcribing, to read it 
over more than once with deep attention, and then write 
from memory ; a mode by which the wisdom of the- author 
would be retained, and the spirit and practice of self-com- 
position soon acquired. ‘‘ It is,” observea a judicious 


‘modern writer, ‘‘ of supreme importance, that the preacher 


should have a style of his own +:” it is equally requisite that 
his doctrine should be adapted te the circumstances of his 
peculiar flock. ‘The Unitarian poison, by which every spi- 
ritual faculty becomes deadened, and the venom of fanati- 
cism, by which the intellect is fired to religious frenzy, must 
be met by very different remedies, or the rank virus ean 
scarcely be eradicated. Here then is the deficiency of all 
works expressly designed to meet the wants of the parochial 
minister. ‘To be at all likely to suit their immediate pur- 
pose, and to obtain extensive circulation among the Clergy, 
they must be obviously general; and the very qualification 
which is intended to recommend them to all, will too pro- 
bably render them inapplicable to the particular case of any 
congregation. 

As, however, (whether the objection be valid or other- 
wise,) works of this nature, differing in doctrine and in 
execution will, we are well aware, continue to issue from 
the press, it behoves us to set aside the general principle of 
our disapprobation, and view them, as they may respectively 
fall under our notice, according to the standard of their in- 
trinsic merit. 

The author of the volumes now before us is already known 
to the world by more than one publication of respectability. 
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Of the correctness of his theological views, and of his abil 
in stating them, suflicient proof has been before given to 
the public. His apology (if any be requisite) for committing 
these Sermons to the press, is thus expressed : 


«« There are many very worthy Ministers. in the Church of 
England, and more especially in its northern province, who have 
not enjoyed the advantages of any other literary education than 
such .as could be obtained in one or other of those endowed 
schools with which that province every where abounds. There 
are many others, whoee time and talents are usefully and abun. 
dantly occupied with the cares of a growing family, with the 
labours of a numerous school, or with the duties of an extensive 
and populous parish. In a body of more than ten thousand preach- 
ers too, fully or not fully employed, not a few must be found who 
want practice, taste, or dexterity in composition; and surely 
amongst these different descriptions of our Clergy,’ a considerable 
number, in preparing their discourses for the pulpit, may not only 
innocently, but laudably, avail themselves of the publications of 
such of their brethren as are fortunate enough to possess a larger 
share of learning and Jeisure.” Vol. [. Pref. p. ix. 


In perusing the above passage, we are almost inclined to 
fear (so fastidious is criticism) that Dr. Barrow may ap 


to have somewhat unintentionally paid himself a broad com- 
plimeut at the expence of a great and most useful portion 
of his brethren, who seem to be comprehended in a sw 
ing sentence of incapacity. The individual who voluntarily 
offers to be the substitute of others, upon the score of their 
imputed ‘‘ waat of taste and dexterity in composition,” 
assumes to himself, of course, the possession of those 
valuable endowments ; and by the avowal that he enjoys “4 
larger share of learning and leisure than his brethren,” fairly 
exposes himself to the risk of a keen and ‘serutinizing in- 
vestigation, before the frugal spirit of criticism will accord 
its suffrage. But we are not disposed to take any advantage 
of Dr. Barrow’s language ; we are merely surprised that he 
should have termed his work ‘‘ these aaceenaid volumes ; 
we scarcely know an epithet less characteristic. And in 
justice to that useful and laborious proportion of the ministry 
especially referred to, we express our firm conviction that 
whatever may have been their “ literary education,” and 
whether ‘‘ fully or not fully employed,” they will be found 
perfectly adequate to the instruction of their congregations, 
by discourses not very far inferior to any of those now 
before us. 


Setting aside the rigid scrutiny which the declaration of 
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the Preface was well calculated to excite, we readily ac- 
knowledge that the work itself is highly creditable to the 
Rev. Author. The sermons are forty-seven in number, in- 
cluding three upon particular occasions, two of which have 
been published before. ‘They contain a familiar and useful 
exposition of almost all the leading poimts of Christian faith 
and practice, although we meet with no very deep views 
upon the fundamental principles of doctrine or morality. 

e know not whetber the omission of any sermon on the 
Sacrament of Baptism be designed. We should think other- 
wise; but it is an omission not easily accounted for, since 
the other Sacrament is so fully discussed in three entire dis- 
courses; and scarcely any important topic of theology 
besides unnoticed. 

The following extract from the Sermon. on ‘‘ The Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit,” will afford a favourable specimen 
of Dr. Barrow’s mode of drawing practical inferences from 
important doctrines. Having fully answered a_ popular 
question, as to the termination of miracles in the visible 


‘Church, he proceeds thus : 


“ Still, however, all that is wanted for our encouragement and 
consolation, is now bestowed upon us. We are not abandoned to 
theexertion or the weakness of our own faculties alone; our ine. 
dustry and our talents are not left without assistance from heaven, 
The extraordinary and visible gifts of the Holy Spirit, prophecies 
and miracles, have undoubtedly ceased in the Christian Church, 
But we are taught still to hope for what has been denominated its 
(His!) ordinary influence on our minds and conduct. 

“ This is not to be understood of the general superintendance 
of the Deity over the world, 1t is not that indulgent care, which 
he may be supposed to vouchsafe to virtue, and the friends of 
virtue. Nor even that especial protection which his wisdom may 
grant to the propagation and the safety of his own revelation, 
But it is something different and superior to these. It is a peculiar 
influence, exerted immediately by his Spirit, upon the under- 
standing and affections of those who believe and embrace the 
Gospel of Christ. This is unquestionably a doctrine of equal dif- 
ficulty and importance, and ought to be treated with equal re. 
verence and caution. We may comprehend and believe the reality 
and the benefita of this influence from above ; but we are not per- 
mitted to understand the manner or the extent of its operations. 
The wind, according to the language of our Saviour himself, 
biweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thercof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit. The effect of this spiritual influence may be 
felt in the mind, or seen in the conduct, yet the manner in which 
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Of the correctness of his theological views, and of his abil 
in stating them, suflicient bane has been before given to 
the public. His apology (if any be requisite) for committing 
these Sermons to the press, is thus expressed : 


«« There are many very worthy Ministers. in the Church of 
England, and more especially in its northern province, who have 
not enjoyed the advantages of any other literary education than 
such .as could be obtained in one or other of those endowed 
schools with which that province every where abounds. There 
are many others, whoee time and talents are usefully and abun. 
dantly occupied with the cares of a growing family, with the 
labours of a numerous s¢ or with the duties of an extensive 
and populous parish. In a body of more than ten thousand preach- 
ers too, fully or not fully employed, not a few must be found who 
want practice, taste, or dexterity in composition; and surely 
amongst these different descriptions of our Clergy,’ a considerable 
number, in preparing their discourses for the pulpit, may not only 
innocently, but laudably, avail themselves off the publications of 
such of their brethren as are fortunate enough to possess a larger 
share of learning and jJeisure,”’ Vol. I, Pref, P- ix. 


In perusing the above passage, we are almost inclined to 
fear (se fastidious is criticism) that Dr. Barrow may appear 


to have somewhat unintentionally paid himself a broad com 
plimeut at the expence of a great and most useful portion 
of his brethren, who seem to be comprehended in a sw 
ing sentence of incapacity. The individual who voluntarily 
offers to be the substitute of others, upon the score of their 
imputed ‘‘ waat of taste and dexterity in composition,” 
assumes to himself, of course, the possession of those 
valuable endowments ; and by the avowal that he enjoys “a 
larger share of learning and leisure than his brethren,” fairly 
exposes himself to the risk of a keen and serutinizing in 
vestigation, before the frugal spirit of criticism will accord 
its suffrage. But we are not disposed to take any advantage 
of Dr. Barrow’s language; we are merely surprised that he 
should have termed his work ‘‘ these unpretending volumes; 
we scarcely know an epithet less characteristic. And in 
justice to that useful and laborious proportion of the ministry 
especially referred to, we express our firm conviction that 
whatever may have been their ‘“ literary education,” and 
whether ‘‘ fully or not fully employed,” they will be found 
perfectly adequate to the instruction of their congregations, 
by discourses not very far inferior to any of those now 
before us. : 


Setting aside the rigid scrutiny which the declaration of 
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the Preface was well calculated to excite, we readily ac- 
knowledge that the work itself is highly creditable to the 
Rey. Author. The sermons are forty-seven in number, in- 
cluding three upon particular occasions, two of which have 
been published before. ‘They contain a familiar and useful 
exposition of almost all the leading poizts of Christian faith 
and practice, although we meet with mo very deep views 
upon the fundamental principles of doctrine or morality. 

e know not whether the omission of any sermon on the 
Sacrament of Baptism be designed. We should think other- 
wise; but it is an omission not easily accounted for, since 
the other Sacrament is so fully discussed in three entire dis- 
courses; and scarcely any important topic of theology 
besides unnoticed. 

The following extract from the Sermon, on ‘‘ The Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit,” will afford a favourable specimen 
of Dr. Barrow’s mode of drawing practical inferences from 
important doctrines: Having fully answered a popular 
question, as to the termination of miracles in the visible 


‘Church, he proceeds thus : 


Still, however, all that is wanted for our encouragement and 
consolation, is now bestowed upon us. We are not abandoned to 
theexertion or the weakness of our own faculties alone; our ine. 
dustry and our talents are not left without assistance from heaven, 
The extraordinary and visible gifts of the Holy Spirit, prophecies 
and miracles, have undoubtedly ceased in the Christian Church, 
But we are taught still to hope for what has been denominated its 
(His!) ordinary influence on our minds and conduct. 

“ This is not to be understood of the general superintendance 
of the Deity over the world, 1t is not that indulgent care, which 
he may be supposed to vouchsafe to virtue, and the friends of 
virtue. Nor even that especial protection which his wisdom may 
grant to the propagation and the safety of his own revelation, 
But it is something different and superior to these. It is a peculiar 
influence, exerted immediately by his Spirit, upon the under. 
standing and affections of those who believe and embrace the 
Gospel of Christ. This is unquestionably a doctrine of cqual dif- 
ficulty and importance, and ought to be treated with equal re. 
verence and caution. We may comprehend and believe the reality 
and the benefita of this influence from above ; but we are not per- 
mitted to understand the manner or the extent of its operations. 
The wind, according to the language of our Saviour himself, 
bimweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thercof, but caust 
not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit. The effect of this spiritual influence may be 
felt in the mind, or seen in the conduct, yet the manner in which 
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the cause produced that effect, may be as little known to us as the 
causes which regulate the motions of the wind. . 

“ We believe that this influence is exerted in assisting us to 
restrain the tendency of our passions to excess, and to secure our 
arm say —_ moral and religious error; in aiding at once the 

i of the preacher, and the capacity of the hearer. We be. 
lieve that it awakens in us a more lively sense of our duty, and 
cherishes and strengthens our good may pty that it supports 
us against temptation, animates us in difficulties, and comforts u 
under afflictions, But we believe that it is imparted only at such 
times and on such occasions as infinite wisdom sees fit to bestow 
it; and that, when bestowed, it speaks to us, not in a loud autho 
ritative voice of its own, but by such means and instruments a 
suit at once the justice and goodness of an Omnipotent Ruler, and 
the faculties of rational and accountable agents; by the secret 
whispers of conscience, or the sentiments and exercises of de- 
votion ; by our hope or our gratitude for blessings, or by our fear 
or our remembrance of misfortunes ; by the instruction of a public 
teacher; by the counsel of a private friend; or by any other 
medium that = induce us seriously to reflect upon our principles 
and actions. e believe, however, that this influence is not to 


be distinguished, even by the Christian most largely benefited, 
from the suggestions and operations of his own mind: and can, 
therefore, never lead us to presume that wespossess either extra 


ordinary merit ourselves, or a superior share in the favour of 
heaven. We believe that it inclines us to pursue, and aids us in 
the pursuit of, our duty and salvation; but that it only stimulate 
sentiment, or supports constancy ; and does not dictate the articles 
of our creed ; that it exhorts, but does not compel ; that it in no 
degree interferes with the freedom of the human will; and cannot, 
therefore, destroy the equity of a future responsibility for our con 
duct. God is not in the thunder, nor in the storm, but in the will 
small voice. We maintain that these gifts and graces are best 
alike upon every sound teacher and every sincere believer of 
Christianity ; that the fruits of the Spirit are in all men goodness, 
righteousness, and truth ; that these fruits the Holy Spirit hi 
sanctifies, and renders our obedience acceptable to our God. 

“ It must not be forgotten, however, that in our a 
various conditions are declared, or implied, without which this 
divine assistance cannot be expected or obtained, or its beneficial 
effects extended or improved. a 

‘“* We must seek it by prayer. God will give his Hol — 
them that ask him ; that, ask im by prayer ; oer by cold 4 heart- 
less, and formal prayer; but by sincere, and earnest, and per 
severing devotion ; by due attention to his ordinances and his 8 
craments; to all the means which he has appointed for the attailr 
ment of his guidance and protection. For this, as for other bles* 
ings, men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
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« We must not grieve the Holy Spirit ; we must not do 
unto the Spirit of grace. We must neither disregard its (Fis) 
tions through negligence and contempt, nor silence its (His) 
admonitions by licentious indulgencies or obstinate depravity. If 
ised and thwarted, it will be withdrawn: and all its ( His), be- 
cial influence will be lost. In this respect, as in every other, 

the Spirit of God will not always strive with man, 

“ On the contrary, indeed, we are required to improve the 
already received, that more and greater may be obtained. 
very virtuous or pious emotion arising in the mind must engage 
its share of our attention, Every good disposition must be cul- 
tivated and improved. To this beneficial influence the well known 
rule and condition may be very fitly applied. To him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have more ae as, but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have. 
“ These suggestions and this influence must be carried into 
and practice. Feelings and sensations alone do not con- 
stitute either religion or virtue. We must consent to be led by 
the Spirit ; to cultivate every talent, with which the Creator has 
endowed us; to employ our wisdom, wealth, or power, in works 


_ of piety and beneficence. St. Paul was favoured with the highest 


gifts of the Spirit, yet was he indefatigable in the duties of his 
sacred office; in labours more abundant than his fellow-teachers 
or his rivals : and he,has left it in charge to his converts, to do good 
unto all men ; and especially unto them that are of the Loonie of 


faith. 


“ Finally, we must endeavour to purify our hearts from all sen. 
timents unsuitable to the Christian faith, and from all affections in- 
consistent with the performance of our moral and religious duties ; 
that we may be rightly prepared for the fellowship of him who is 

inted to be our comforter and our guide. A pure and holy 
Spirit cannot dwell in a polluted mind ; in a habitation not fitted 
for his reception. In one word, let all who profess the doctrines 
of the Gospel, labour to become, what the Apostle has declared 
them to be, members of the body y Christ, and the temple of the 
living God.” Vol.1. P.92 


In reading the melancholy detail of our Lord’s sufferings, 
we feel little difficulty in apprehending the true source of 
the bitter aversion of the Jews towards him, an aversion, 
which neither the sanctity of his life, the wisdom of his dis- 
course, the benevolence of his actions, or the magnitude of 

8 miracles, were able to ameliorate. But it is not so clear, 
why the safety of Barabbas should have been so sat roe 
preferred: wherefore a character so odious should have 
been the object of their partiality, when, doubtless, many 
na se of less maligaity (probably either of the two crucified 
malefactors) were then lying ander the hand of justice. 
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Dr. Barrow assigns the most probable motive in the fifteouth 
Sermon of the first volume, entitled ‘“‘ Christ and Barabbas ;” 
and we think the paSsage by no means irrelevant to the 
subject of a popular discourse, especially at the present day, 


“ We are told,” observes our author, * by St. Luke, that 
Barabbas, for a certain sedition made in the city, and for murder, 
was cast into prison. Here, then, is the secret and the truth. It 
was the sedition excited or conducted by Barabbas, that became 
his safety. ‘The Jews, who had long considered God only as their 
King, and themselves as his favourite people, bore with extreme 
impatience their subjection to the Roman power: and as the se- 
dition was, no doubt, made in opposition to that power, it could 
not fail to be acceptable to the countrymen of him who made it. 
Barabbas, I take it for ted, had promised the Jewish mob, 
whatever every other mob has been promised by every other des 
migogue, freedom and independence: and by freedom and inde- 
pendence the Jewish mob would understand, what every othet 
mob has understood by the ternis, independence on the authority 
of their superiors; freedom from the restraint of the laws; and 
exemption from the payment of tythes to their clergy, and of taxes 
to the state. You cannot wonder, then, that in the merits of his 
sedition, and the splendour of his promises, they should overlook 
the guilt of robbery and murder. The robber and murderer 
became the object of favour with the populace, not because he had 
committed robbery and murder, but because he had flattered 
them with a promise, by which the populace of almost every other 
country kas been at some time eqaally flattered, and at last equally 
deceived. 

*« This preference, indeed, was strengthened by several obvious 
oints of comparison between the Redeemer and the robber. 
Sarabbas, we suppose, professed his object to be the deliverance 

of the people from the power of their conquerors, Christ recom- 
mended it to them to pay tribute to the Roman emperor. Barabbas 
would encourage the indulgence of their senses and the gratifica- 
tion of their passions. Christ enjoined them to pluck out a rigs 
cye, or to cut of a sw hand, rather than suffer it to become 
instrument of sin. Barabbas excited an insurrection against the 
magistrates and the laws, Christ directed them to render unlo 
Caesar the things that were Casar’s, and unto God the things that 
were God's. Barabbas had violated one of the great commandments, 
by the commission of murder, Christ preached the strictest ob 
servance of that commandment, by declaring, that whoever wi 
angry with his brother without a cause, was in danger of the judg 
ment. So widely, indeed, were the populace led astray by their 
prejudices and passions, that, when the robber was imprisoned for 
an insurrection against the Roman power, tbey begged his releasé 
as his reward ; and when the Roman governor asked if he 


crucify their king, they declared they had no king but Cesar. 
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“ Do you not now see reasons enough why the mob should cry, 
Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas; why they 
should destroy the Redeemer, and save the robber? Do you not 
see, indeed, into what absurdity and injustice men are driven, 
when they consult their wishes instead of their understanding ; 
when they suffer their affections to prevail over their judgment ; 
and listen more to the clamour of their party, than to the voice of 
truth?” Vol. I. P. 276. 


We know not whether an objeciion may be started to the 
above consideration from the statement of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, who seem, if not to rescue the populace from the 
obloquy of this preference, at least to impart a portion of it to 
their rulers, by observing that ‘‘ the chief priests and elders 
persuaded the multitude that they should ask Barabbas and 
destroy Jesus.” But as no motive appears why the rulers 
should be especially solicitous for the life of this factious 
tuffian, and as more than probable reasons appear for the 
attachment of the populace to him, the narrative is readily 
reconciled, by supposing that the cheif priests and elders 


. those to encourage the natural inclinations of the rabble, 


tather than by opposing them to afford a chance for the 
éscape of that righteous being, who was at once tke object 
of their hatred and their envy. ‘ 

We are induced to make the following extract from the 
sixteenth Sermon in the second volume; as it refers to a 
practice too general in this vacillating age, and applies to 
those members of our Establishment who are found in every 
place of worship except their own Church, The text is from 
2 Tim. iv. 3. and strongly reminds us of an admirable dis- 
course of bishop Bull upon the same chapter. 


“ It is by no means,” observes our author, “ the principal or 
the proper motive for attending divine service to have itching ears 
ified with new teachers, new doctrines, or any thing else that 
isnew. Our God and his Gospel, religion and virtue, are always 
the same. I[t is not to hear sermons delivered in language more 
elegant than usual, with some extraordinary force of tone and 
emphasis, or some extraordi solemnity of deportment—it is 
not to have your taste delighted by hearing prayers and thanks- 
givings and portions of Scripture rehearsed with a pleasing voice 
aod graceful manner; with a voice and manner, which may attract 
more attention to the reader than to your duty, and produce 
ure rather than devotion. The proper motive for attending 
ivine service we shall soon perceive to consist in sentiments of a 

very different nature and character. 
“ It is true that you are to vy: sermons in the temple of your 


VOL. X111, MAREN, 1820. 
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God ; and that such ought to be prepared for you to hear as are 
fit to instruct those who stand in need of instruction. But those 
who stand in need of instruction form in general but a small 
portion of a religious assembly. It is seldom known that any man 
much mistakes the road of duty, who much wishes to find it, 
These sermons at any rate are no part of your devotion. 

are only a secondary and inferior portion of the service of our 
Church. 

“ It is also true, that it is the bounden duty of the minister to 
perform every part of this service in the best manner that nature 
and education have enabled him to perform it. It is his bounden 
duty, under the same limitation, to repeat the prayers and praises 
to our common Creator in such a manner as may best improve the 
piety of his congregation and his own; to pseach faithfully the 
doctrines, which he also received from the Gospel; and to preach 
them with such tone and emphasis as may the most forcibly impress 
them on the minds of his audience, and the most effectually per 
suade them to the practice. 

** But sapposing your minister to be unpleasing in his voice 
and deportment, deficient in learning, and even faulty in hie 
morals, your duty of attendance will be still the same. Our ex- 
cellent liturgy will lose none of its excellence, though uttered by 
the lips of the unlearned, or even the profane. The momentous 
doctrines of the Gospel will retain all their truth and authority, 
whether gracefully or ungracefully taught. Your obligations to 
gratitude and obedience towards God will not be changed by any 
change inthe manner by which they areenforced. Thedefects of your 
minister and his instructions will undoubtedly, with common 
minds, lessen thé respect paid to the one, and the attention paid 
to the other; but unless they are such as to render him totally 
unfit for his sacred function, there will still remain unanswerable 
reasons and motives for attending divine service in the public 
assembly ; and it is easy to shew that all thase reasons and motives 
will apply with additional force to attendance at the time and place 
which the law has appointed.” Vol. II. P. 260. 


Those reasons and motives are fully and ably stated in the 
sequel of the discourse, but the passage is too long to be 
transcribed. | 

We shall make one more extract, and our readers will 
itheti be enabled to form a competent judgment of Dr 
Barrow’s style and manner of connecting practical and doc 
trinal precepts. It is the eonclusion of the Sermon 08 
‘The worthy and unworthy Reeeption of the Sacrament. 
Before we quote it, however, our respectable author 
allow us to enter our decided protest against the substitution 
of the modern polished term “ reception,” in the room of the 
simple and expressive word ‘‘ receiving,” sanctioned by out 
Liturgy and the usage of our great divines. 

Having impressed upon the minds of those who intend 
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« gome to that holy table” the necessity of that self-examina- 
tion, the several parts of which are so admirably summed up 
at the close of our unrivalled Church Catechism, Dr. Barrow 


adds, 


“ To repent us truly, then, of our former sins, and steadfastly. 
to purpose to lead a new life ; to have a lively faith in God's mercy. 
through Christ, and to be in charity with all men; these are the 
requisite qualifications for a worthy disciple at the table of his 
Lord: and surely in these there is nothing impracticable ; nothing 
too difficult or painful for us to undertake; nothing more than 
what is every man’s duty every day. Repentance and amend- 
ment, faith and charity are, indeed,. essential to the very name 
and character of a Christian; it is more requisite for the worthy 
reception of the sacrament than for the worthy performance of any 
other act of religious worship. Whoever has, with true Christian 
piety, this day offered up his prayers and praises in the congrega- 
tion, may with equal propriety repair to the altar in our temple; 
where his presence and his devotion will be equally accepted, 
The worship of the sacrament differs from worship in general, only 


* as it is our most solemn act of adoration. _It is a ceremony of our 


religion, not of human institution, but ordained by the Redeemer 
himself, It is an address to héaven, not for ourselves alone, and 
in the private recesses of the closet, but in the Pe assembly, 
and for the whole Christian Church, It is a thanksgiving, not for 
the ordinary protection and blessings of his Providence, but for 
the redemption of the world by his Son Jesus Christ; for the 
means of present grace, and the hope of future glory. _We there-, 
fore come to it with more than ome preparation, with 
more than the ordinary impressions of devotion, And far 
from me be any attempt to lessen the solemnity and reve. 
rence with which we ought to approach it. I have only endea- 
voured to remove the apprehensions of the pious and the timid, 
to encourage those to attend our altar and our sacrifice, who from 
their caution and diffidence are the most likely to attend them as 
they ought. He, indeed, who earnestly desires to be duly 
gualificd, will soon become what he desires. Frequently to par- 
take the sacrament is one of the most effectual means to become 
worthy to partake of it. By every repetition of the ceremony this 
worthiness will be improved arid increased. That devout frame of 
mind, which the rite requires, will be confirmed and completed, 
We know who hath authorised his servants to declare that he re- 
sisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. He who forgave 
the guilty woman that bathed his feet with the tears of her repent~ 
ance: He who accepted the persecutor Paul as one of the prin- 
cipal teachers of his Gospel: He who posnaties Paradise to his 
penitent companion on the cross—He will undoubtedly have mercy 
®n the servant who approaches his table with hernlity. SF re- 
Yerence. He hath gaid, and a Hes make it good: He said,’ 
¥ 
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He that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out. Imperfection wil} 
be found in every work of man; even in our prayers to heaven, 
But for the defects of our devotion at the communion, as for al} 
other sins of human frailty, He, whose death we commem 

will be our advocate and our propitiation. And He, who knows 
our necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in asking, will have 
compassion upon our infirmities ; and those things, which for our un. 
worthiness we dare not, and for our blindness we cannot ask, he will 


vouchsafe to give us, through the worthiness of his Son Jesus Chrid 
our Lord”’ Vol. IL. P. 333. ‘ 


Dr. Barrow’s style, if not strikingly impressive, is al 
easy, simple, and correct. Perhaps some few of the dix 
courses may be deemed rather too argumentative for a pes 
pular congregation, not being sufficiently reduced to 
familiar expression, which, devoid of vulgarity, forms the 
most efficient mode of pulpit instruction. 

There are also certain phrases and passages in these 
volumes, which might, perhaps, be fairly objected to if 
taken separately ; but few of them are sufficiently prominent 
to require especial notice. In the twelfth Sermon, however, 
of the first volume, upon ‘‘ The Exclamation of Christ upos 


the Cross,” My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
We meet with the following remark, which seems to us to 
require reconsideration. 


* It should seem that our Saviour died not, and was not im 
tended to die, like a malefactor, from being exhausted by re 
and weakness on the cross ; but by the immediate exertion of his 
own power, or the power of his Almighty Father. When, there- 
fore, every thing which he had undertaken for mankind was thus 
far accomplished, the words of the text appear to have been 
employed as at once the expression of a prayer, and the claim of 
a previous engagement, to be rel without further delay. 
Instead of the word forsaken, our translators might, with 
propriety, have employed the term neglected, or forgotten. 
meaning would then be, My God, my God, why hast thon left me 
to suffer neg than my office requires! Hast thou forgotten to re 
lease me when my task is finished! And, as if the prayer wa 


heard, and the engagement allowed, he almost immediately 
expired.”” Vol. I. P. 197. 


In considering that remarkable exclamation, it has always 
appeared to us, that one object of our blessed Lord im usi 
it in bis last agony, may have been to direct the attention 
his persecutors to one of the most striking portions of Jewish 

rophecy, which they were at that very instant fulfilling i 
is sacred ant and thus, with his last breath, to make 
one effort for the conversion of his infatuated murderers. 
Dr. Barrow’s observation does not appear to us to be well 
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founded. Our translators seem to have rendered the word 
very properly. The Almighty Father surely neither neglected 
or forgot, in his most trying moment, the eternal object of 
his love. Whatever might be the mysterious agony which 
these words referred to, they cannot be understood to speak 
the language of reproach or querulous complaint. His 
mortal spirit was his own to retain or yield: and when all 
that was written in the Scriptures concerning his sufferings, 
the above amongst the rest, was accomplished, ‘‘ he gave it 
up into his Father’s hands.” 

We have previously noticed the omission of any Sermon 
on the Sacrament of Baptism. We think also that the doc- 
trines of the Atonement and Intercession are not allowed to 
oecupy that station in these volumes to which their high im- 
portance entitles them. They occur with sufficient frequency 
to satisfy us of the scriptural nature of our author's views 
upon the subject, but not in the prominent manner which 
they seem to demand. ‘These doctrines, perhaps, more than 


- any, are exposed to the scorn of the blasphemer, or the 


misrepresentations of the infidel. On this account, there- 
fore, if not on any other, the preacher who desires to fulfil 
all his duty, and to preserve a conscience void of offence, 
both towards God and towards man, will ever be anxious to 
make them leading features in his congregational instruc- 
tions. 


Art. VIII. The Connection between the Sacred Writings 
and the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, par- 
ticularly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated prinet- 
pally with a View to Evidence in Conjfirmation of the 
Truth of revealed Religion. By Robert Gray, D.D. 
Pre ry of Durham, and of Winchester, and Réetor 

ioe Wearmouth. 2 Vols. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


( Continued from p. 652.) 


THE former part of our remarks upon this comprehensive 
work terminated with the twentieth chapter, and as we go 
forward the subjects which arise are more highly interesti: 
use more connected with historical relations, and wi 
authors whose works have descended to us unimpaired. 


~ 


o 
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The author observes that ~ 


‘‘ The character and fate of the descendants of Noah, the 
enlargement of Japhet, the ascendancy of the posterity of Shem, 
the servitude of Canaan, the multiplication of the seed of Abra- 
ham in Isaac, and the preservation of the line of Ishmael in the 


Arabs distinctly characterized, are confirmed by every part of 
antient and modern histéry.” erty 


The page of prophecy then occupies the attention of the 
author, and this field of evidencé.and concurrent testimon 
which connects the page of Scripture with the great events 
of Oriental history is so excellently displayed in Bishop 
Newton’s: celebrated work, that there was little need for our 
author to do more than touch some leading points in so wide 
a range. 

The next succeeding topic, “‘ the heathen morality,” offers 
an interesting scope for the powers of a writer always able 
to trace his subject with a flowing line, and to mark its most 
distinguished features with a skilful touch. 

We shall here suggest one observation which does not 
meet us in our author’s page, who strives rather, and with 
very good success, to shew the injury which in some parts 
the heathen moralist sustained from the baneful influence of 
prevailing errors, We think that the best systems of their 
ethics were composed by those who, when occupied on sach 
subjects, paid no regard to the base and senseless supersti- 
tions which prevailed. ‘They broke at once into another 
path, and if they did not fall as too many did, into incurable 
and endless doubts, by pursuing metaphysical researches 
beyond the line of acknowledged principles and relative 
duties ; if they did not sink below the level even of the vul- 
gar superstition into the black night of atheistical impiety, 
the wisest and the best of these who betook themselves 
to the search of moral truth, brought home the noblest 
fruits of their enquiries, they drew such lessons from 
their own stores; they locked at once into their own breasts, 
where God had a witness for himself, and they fixed their 
attentions on the relative connections which men hold with 
the sovereign Lord, and with each other. Although con- 
strained to wait, as they confessed, for more light on spiri- 
‘tual subjects, for they felt a conscious separation from that 
happy intercourse which man once had with his Creator, 

which it is the great end of revealed truth to 
restore, yet they laid the grounds well in the first principles 
of moral trath and sical uty, as our author very freely 
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testifies. Nor were their moral systems spoiled, as we con- 
ceive, by superstitious or idolatrous defilements ; for in fact 
it was not possihle to bring such vanities under any moral 
head. It was an after thought to force moral senses and 
constructions upon the grossest errors of false worship. It 
is the modern weapon of defence for those who will put a 
colour upon any thing, however monstrous, rather than con- 
fess the full extent of that debt which we owe to God, who 
hath brought men out of that darkness into light. It is true, 
however, that the connecting links of moral and religious 
truth had been broken by idolatrous rebellions, and although 
its follies might not stain the page of the moralist, yet the 
communion hetween God and the reasonable creature, as it 
should subsist in every.act of worship, faith, and trust, in 
all just notions of the rule of Providence, and ‘of the con- 
nection between this scene of trial and a future life, were 
entirely wanting, or so imperfectly conceived, that religion 
and morality were disjoined ; to which unhappy separation 
the sceptic and the infidel, together with the wild fanatic, 


- have adhered to this day. Our author has touched one chief 


defect with much force. 


“ The Almighty,” saith he, “ is not viewed in that light in 
which he is disclosed to us, and such service was not required as is 
consistent with the condition of a being guilty of transgression 
and every way accessible to temptation and sin. The motives 
which revelation tends to excite are all of the purest and most 
excellent kind, directly conspiring to the production of holy prin- 
ciples and upright conduct ; without constraint, without reference 
to human observation, they aim at effecting the renewal of a 
fallen nature by the re-establishment of that similitude to God in 
which we were first created.” 


Our author however does justice to the fine sentiments of 
the heathen, and contrasts their acknowledged sense of the 
necessity of inward purity with a very faulty observation of 
Josephus. 
os othing can be more just than one remark of our author, 
t : 


“ The national spirit which was cherished by the different states 
of pagan antiquity, was every way of an exceptionable character.+ 
The eastern sovereigns aimed with unbounded ambition at the 
establishment and extension of despotic power ; ruling, exanptng 
in a few instances, with capricious tyranny and licentious indul- 
gence, while their prostrate subjects were degraded and trampled 
down like the mire in the streets, and rendered base, superstitious, 
and vile in manners and conduct. The Grecian states cherished a 
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love of freedom, and a generous ardonr fer noble actions, but 
manifested rarcly a respect for justice in their contests with other 
nations, and little regard to the rights of humanity, while in the 
internal regulations of their governments they seldom adhered to 
the principles of moderation and equity. Their distinguished men 
excited jealousy and commotion by ambition; and the general 
classes of the community exhibited a spirit of base ingratitude 
toward their benefactors; an ungenerous suspicivn of their most 
virtuous rulers, and an hatred of all who were raised to distinction 
by | atyeanange qualities. The Romans professed to oppose tyranny, 
and to sparc those subjected to their power, but their object was 
universal dominion. They displayed the virtues of a stern and 
military people in rising to eminence, and particularly a noble 
patriotism and devotion to the public interest ; but their lusts en- 
gendered unceasing wars, and their internal state was disturbed 
and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality which never 
could exist, and with the tumults of factious men -clamouring for 
freedom whilst they promoted sedition, and aimed at exorbitant 
wer. Dissension and civil wars at length subjected them to 
imperial authority, which soon degenerated into the despotism of 
men raised by military caprice to a short lived and precarious 
power, or brought forward by the chance of revolutions, while the 
empire was shaken by internal enemies, or sunk in its decline into 
feebleness and decay. It is the spirit of Christianity alone, which 
moderating the views of sovereigns and states, and directing the 
measures of government to the legitimate objects of its institution, 
the promotion of the welfare of society, and the preservation of 
its moral interests, leads to an equitable consideration of the 
rights and independence of other nations, and to an unremitted 
regard to the well being of the community over which it presides. 
It is this spirit of just and reasonable policy which inspires rulers 
with a desire of fulfilling the intentions of God, who appointed 
them as a terror to evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well; teaching them to promote upon general and permanent prin- 
ciples the interests of every class of society, and to ground the 


confidence of power on the observance of the just claims of every 
department.” : 


We have dwelt so long on this fine passage, that we must 
pass hastily over the remarks on expiatory sacrifices, and the 
known prevalence of general expectations of some extra- 

,ordinary person on the theatre of this world ; encouraged as 
this notion also was by the Sybilline verses, upon which our 
author has a chapter; but that subject is involved, as is 
likewise acknowledged, ia such difficulties that but little use 
can be made of those testimonies. 

The chaptezs upon Philo and Josephus become abundantly 
more interesting. The opinions of Philo concerning the 
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Logos are very remarkable, and they have not shared the 
fate of many testimonies, of being challenged as interpola- 
tions of a spurious nature. 

« We find,’”’ says our author, “ in a very remarkable passage, 
an application of a prophetic title ef the. Messiah, deduced from 
Jeremiah to the Logos. I have heard, says he, truly one of the 
assistants (eraiear) of Moses uttering such an oracle. Behold a 
man whose name is the East: a very new appellation, if it be un- 
derstood of what consists of (mere) body and soul, but if it be 
said of that incorporeal Person bearing the divine image, it must 
be confessed that the name of the East is most appositely ascribed 
tohim; for the Father of all things wished his most ancient Son to 
arise, whom elsewhere he declared to be his first-born ; and who, 
being begotten, imitating his Father's ways, and looking to his 
archetypical examples, framed forms.’”” ‘ 


In what follows, concerning Josephus, we cannot help 
lanenting, that such opposite extremes of credulity and 
suspicion should have existed in the world, and that the 
have characterized men of real learning, who have been led, 
on the one hand, to support mere fictions for the sake of 
their attachment to the Romish see, and, on the other hand, 
to question things on captious grounds, where they have cast 
side the slavish habit of implicit and unqualified belief, 
Josephus has experienced some rude assaults from the latter 
description of persons.’ But the best writers of our Churek 
have, for the most part, followed the right mean on such 
points, retaining what can be defended, where some testi- 
monies of no light importance have experienced but harsh 
treatment. Thus, the well known testimonies of Josephus 
have been examined with a jealous and pn peter eye, not 
to say a rude and captious spirit. Of all evidence, that 
which is called internal, if it be opposed to the full stream 
of authentic copies, is perhaps the most dubious and unfair. 
it is not enough to say, this sounds like a fabricated passage 
because it speaks too favourably, when there is no other 
trace of forgery. The worst is, that one bold saggestion of 
the critic is like the blast of scandal on the fair repute of 
what it touches ; it leaves a blemish, and is admitted by the 
light and careless, and is propagated from thenceforth till it 
keeps the field by a sort of right beyond the first authority 
of the caviller. ‘The memorable testimony of Josephus con- 
cerning our Lord, has been well defended by Forster, whose 
little tract was pronounced by Warburton to be entitled 
to the first class of eminence, as a piece of nervous and 
ingenious criticism. It is now become scaree, and is well 
worth attention. Forster suggests some emendations in the 
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text, which bring it to just such a testimony as we should 
expect from Josephus, with very little violence, and cer. 
tainly the alteration of a word or two, which may have been 
ensily mistaken, is more warrantable than the rejection of a 
whole passage, against the authority of all manuscripts, 
supported, in this instance, by the distinct reference of 
Eusebius, Jerom, Sophronius, Ruflinus, Isidore, and Suidas, 
M. Martin takes another ground to defend this passage, 
and shews how much it was the interest of Josephus to refer 
the known expectations of the Jews and others concernin 
a Messiah, to Jesus, as to one who had already appeal 
rather than to leave Domitian under the jealousies which he 
entertained on this score. 


“ Josephus,” says Martin, * acted the part of a consummate 
politician; he laid hold of this opportynity to dispel the fears of 
Domitian, which the predietions of the prophets concerning the 
Messiah had occasioned. Josephus was the only man living who 
could do this. He knew Domitian’s weakness, and had to secure 
his nation against its ill effects. We see now,” continues he, “ w 
Josephus has so plainly asserted that Jesus was the Christ; the 
whole of his design turned upon it, and if he had not been thus 
express in his declaration, all the rest would have been to no put- 

Domitian was afraid of a Christ, a Messiah; the Jews had 
one continually jn their thoughts ; upon whose coming they placed 
the whole of their happiness. Another, then, was to be found for 
Domitian, one who was already come, and of a different character 
from him the Jews expected. Here, then, we have such an ane 
in the person of Jesus; and for a proof that Josephus laid dowa 
such marks as Domitian might rest upon, we need only see with 
what address the whole affair is carried on and managed, This 
Jesus, says he, was a wise man, whose whole business lay in 
preaching’ the doctrine of truth: he was one who wrought mira- 
cles, so that it was not enough to call him but a man. All these 
ideas, which the historian has set in front, were but to prepare the 
way for this declaration, which was to give the finishing stroke, 
he was the Christ. What follows was added only to render the 


blow more sure, and make a deeper impression upon the mind of 
Domitian.” 


The thirty-second chapter contains a very ingenious dis- 
sertation, in which the voyages of St. Paul and that of 
Josephus, in their passage to Rome are compared, and it is 
rendered probable that they were conveyed in the same ship; 
and went upon the same occasion. The chronology of these 
events corer no obstacle, and the occasion — — 
inasmuch as Josephus speaks of the persecutions ix, 
and of some whom he put in bonds and sent to Rome. 
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Josephus, as Dr. Gray observes, might well attribute to 
Felix, who began it, what Festus finished, with respect to 
St. Paul. Josephus mentions very distinctly the long absti- 
nence on board the vessel. ‘The difference of numbers 
in the ship, St. Paul making but two hundred and seventy- 
six persons, and Josephus reckoning six hundred, is the 
subject of some remarks which may serve to reconcile that 
point, by supposing some to have gained the land, and 
others to have been taken up into some ship, Josephus for 
instance and his comrades. Our author observes, 


“ If these circumstances should not be thought satisfactorily 
reconciled, there are still so many concurrences that the accounts 
must at least be allowed to bear a very, remarkable resemblance to 
each other, if not to refer to the same event: for let it be con- 
sidered that in both accounts the prisoners are represented to have 
been put in bonds by Felix, on a trifling occasion, and in both to 
have appealed to Cesar. In both relations, men of extraordinar 
piety and excellence are exposed to mya a? in the Adriatic in the 
sane year, and in both they wonderfully escape by a remarkable 
Providence. In both histories they arrive at Puteoli, and in both 
instances the prisoners are, by an unexpected indulgence, in some 
degree set at liberty, in consequence, it should seem, of interest 
made with the Emperor,” 


The second volume brings us to the writings of the classics. 
Having, therefore, led our readers to ground more often. 
trodden, and better known, we shall leave them to pursue * 
their course through this delightful field of classic lore. 

Independent of the main object of the work, the general 
Criticism on the classic writers is such as must commend it 
to our readers. The remarks are every where just, always 
impressed with a candid and sincere conviction of the bless- 
mg for which our gratitude to God is so eminently due, for 
his revealed Word, whose various excellencies rise in value 
upon every view which the scholar or divine can take of, 
what have been the best efforts of the human mind in the 
days which preceded the publication of the Gospel. ‘There 
is no one portion of these volumes that is not highly valua- 
ble on this account. The praise is given which is due to 
the happiest fruits of human genius, but a strict eye is ever- 
more preserved for the balance of preponderation, where 
the Word of Trath, enhanced by divine authority, bears the 
scale down, and furnishes the great thing wanting to the 
sage and the teacher of the heathen world. ‘Their noblest 
Sentiments, and their obliquities and deviations into error, 
are alike brought to this test, and referred to this sure 
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standard. The concurrent lines of precept or instruction, 
on this comparative survey, are sugh as establish a sufficient 
ground of evidence, that all moral goodness, and all sound 
wisdom are derived from one source and origin, and find 
their sanction in the will of Him of whose perfections they 
are the transcripts, and of whose glory they are the manifest 
reflections. We heartily wish that circulation to this work 
to which it is so well entitled. Its tendencies and results 
are all such as must ensure the profit of the reader, and add 
to the well-earned reputation of the able and ingenious 
writer, from whose pen they have proceeded. 


Art. IX. A Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land, including the Isle of Man; comprising an Accouat 
of their Geological Structure: with Remarks on their 
Agriculture, Scenery, and Antiquities. By John Mace- 
culloch, M.D. 3 vols. Svo. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
1819. 


Dr. MACCULLOCH, we understand, has spent the summer 
months of several years lately, in making himself ac- 
quainted with the subject upon which he has now published. 
it does not appear, however, that he intended to make a 
separate book when he first began to take notes; nor does 
he conceal from the reader of these miscellaneous volumes, 
that much of the materials which compose them, has already 
seen the light in a different form. On the contrary, he 
frankly informs us, that his work ‘‘ owes its existence to 4 
collection of papers originally drawn up for the Geological 
Society :” and, moreover, that it was chiefly owing to the 
accumulation of these documents, that he felt himself im 
duced to bring the whole into one general view, and to add 
what was wanting to render his performance a connected 
geological account of all the Western Islands. 

We are, upon the whole, well pleased, that there 1s 
something in the book besides geology ; for dissertations on 
the agriculture, scenery, antiquities, music, diseases, sU- 
perstitions, and dirt of the Hebridean highlanders, how ua- 
interesting soever they may be to the general reader, are 
greatly to be preferred to endless details about granite, 
schist, conglomerate, and trap veins. As, however, we 
hold ourselves bound to give an account of all that Dr. 
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Macculloch has attempte@l or performed ; and as we like to 
get the hardest part of our task over first, we shall begin 
with the rocks, and endeavour to exhibit, im a rapid sketch, 
the outlines of his geological labours. 

To aid the conception of his readers in following his 
route as delineated upon the map, the Doctor divides the 
whole of the Western Islands into five groups ; distin- 
guished by the names of the Gneiss, the , the Sand- 
stone, the Schistose, and the Clyde Islands. This last de- 
signation, of course, relates merely to geographical con- 
nection; whilst the four others, are meant to denote the 
mineral bodies, or the ingredients of the bodies of which 
the several groups are principally composed. 

The gneiss-rocks are to be found in the greatest abund- 
ance, in that outer range or string of islets, which form the 
Western boundary of the Hebrides, and which, being 
named from the continuous and unbroken aspect which they 
exhibit at a distance, are usually denominated the Long 
Island. In conjunction with the gneiss, the author traced 
from point to point, nearly all the rocks usually called pri- 
mary; such, for To as granite, micaceous, schistus, 
lime-stone, quartz, and clay-slate: but as the first men- 
tioned rock greatly exceeded the others in quantity, the re- 
mote isles of which we now speak, are not improperly cha- 
racterized, in general terms, as the “ gneiss islands.” 

These sterile “ specks in the ocean,” are, we should think, 
from thirty to forty in number; but, as it would be ex- 
tremely tiresome to follow the author from one to another 
through the whole catalogue of their hard names, and listen 
to nearly the same description at every one of them, we shall 
confine the few observations we have to make on this part of 
the book, to the ‘‘ general remarks on gneiss” with which he 
concludes it. 

We may observe, then, in the outset, that the author's 
determination to avoid the language of theory, has led him 
to adopt a mode of phraseology which is not only quite new, 
but what is worse, it has a direct tendency, as it appears to 
us, to confound the notions of the general reader, with re- 
gard both to the names and the relations of things. In his 
synoptical view of gneiss, for instance, he reduces to that 
rock nearly all those which are usually called primitive, in- 
cluding granite itself, a great variety of schists, and even 
Common green-stone: proceeding upon the ground, that, 
though the constituent parts and proportions in these bodies 
be found to differ considerably, the geological relations of 
the several rocks will establish their identity. This, how- 
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ever, is a principle which cannot ge admitted without over. 
turning every system which has been hitherto maintained, 
as well of mineralogy as of geology. The continuity or suc- 
cession of rocks, in geological position, cannot be allowed 
to interfere with mineralogical nomenclature, else we shall 
soon have no distinction whatever, even among those sub- 
stances which in reality differ the most; nothing being more 
probable than that all mountain rocks, primary, transitive, 
and floetz, may be actually found to pass into one another, 
and thus to constitute only one grand formation. The more 
geologists know of the real structure of the earth, the less 
are they disposed to maintain, that there is any precise line 
of demarcation between the different orders of rocks. The 
transitive mix with the primary so intimately, and go back 
into them so far, that the boundary is not only moveable, 
but completely evanescent. The same remark applies to 
the rocks of the secondary and floetz formations. No geolo- 
gist can tell where the one class ends, and the other begins; 
nor, indeed, whether there are in nature any characters by 
which they can be distinguished from each other. The old 
red sand-stone, for example, so long the first in order of 
the secondary rocks, is now allowed a place among the pri- 


mary; and a Diagn which the Wernerians have every- 


where regarded as amongst the newest of that formation, be- 
gins to be found indiscriminately in all the three. 

We mention these facts as forming the ground of our ob- 
jection to the very comprehensive and undefined meaning 
attached by our anthor to the term gneiss; and as affording 
a sufficient warrant for maintaining, m opposition to him, 
that the circumstances of continuity and geological connec- 
tion in rocks, will not justify the application to them of one 
generic term. 

Gneiss, taken in its most comprehensive acceptation, is 
classed by Dr. Macculloch under three heads or divisions. 
The characters of the first are, that it is ‘‘ of regular com- 
position, containing at least three of the four minerals, 
quartz, felspar, mica, and hornblende.” ‘The second is dis- 
tinguished by being ‘‘ of irregular composition, containing 
compacted and compact felspar.” Of the third division, the 
characteristics are strictly negative ; this, like the second, 
beihg also “‘ of irregular composition, and being either defi- 
cient in the number of ingredients required to meet the defi- 
nition of gneiss, or containing some substance not included 
in that definition.” 

Most of the rocks comprehended in the first subdivision 
of the first division, would, we think, generally be called 
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nite; and we are certain that scarcely any in the third 

ivision, would, by impartial mineralogists, be denominated 

gneiss. ‘The substances included in this last class are as 
jollow : 

“ A, Quartz and felspar ; simply laminar, and at the same time 
granular. The foliated disposition here results from the 
crystalline position of the felspar, 

“ B. Hornblende and felspar ; foliated, and sometimes imper- 
fectly schistose. Analogy and geological connexions 
claim a place here for this rock ; it is, however, the pri. 
mitive green.stone of some, and the hornblende schist 
of other authors. 

“(C,. Felspar and mica.—Long Island. 

“ D. Felspar and olay-slate.—Isla. Lewis. 

“KE. Felspar and chlorite schist.—Gigha, Sky. 

“F. Felspar, quartz, and chlorite-schist.—Sky. 

“G, Felspar, quartz, and clay-slate.—North Uist. 

“H. Felspar, quartz, and talc.—Scalpa (West.) 

“TI, A granular mixture of felspar and quartz, in one lamina, 
and clay-slate in another. 

“ K, The same with chlorite-schist or gray-wacke-slate, instead 
of clay-slate.—Sky. ? 

“L. Compact quartz with imbedded grains of felspar, in one la- 
mina, and the same schists in the other.—Sky. 

“ M. Schistose, felspar containing crystals of hornblende inter- 
spersed, 

“N. Actinatile, occupying the place of hornblende.—Suther- 
land.” 


It must be obvious to the most cursory observer, that 
there are several rocks in this list, which cannot by any mode 
of interpretation, be included under the head of gneiss, and 
scarcely one which can properly be said to belong to it, in 
the stricter acceptation of the term. It is, no doubt, a 
matter of extreme difficulty to find names for every variety 
of the same rock, which may happen to present itself in 
what appears to be one combined formation; but certainly 
there can be no difficulty in calling rocks by the names 
Which have been hitherto applied to them, and in appro- 
priating to green-stone, mica-slate, and hornblende-s ate, 
the terms by which they have been all along designated. 
Nor will geologists be ready to admit the principle upon 
Which this generalization proceeds. The author, after re- 
marking that it is difficult to draw a sufficient line of dis- 
tinction between those alternatives which may be “rr 
to form a part of gneiss, considered as a geological forma- 
tion, and those which ought to be viewed as alternatin 
formations, proposes the following criterion, as one bot 
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just in itself, and also well calculated to remove the difj. 
culty complained of. Where the interstratified substances, 
says he, follow all its contortions, and are traversed by the 
same granite veins, the whole may be considered as one 
rock formation, and may be included in geological descrip- 
tion, under the common term gneiss. On the contrary, 
when the other rocks that accompany it form distinct masses, 
however slightly confounded at the point of change, are free 
from the irregularities and veins which attend the gneiss; 
or are succeeded after such alternative by independent 
masses of the same rock, or of others usually associated 
with them, they may be supposed to belong to a different 
series. 

But Dr. Macculloch must be perfectly aware, that, in the 
first of these divisions, there are eften contained rocks of - 
the most different characters, considered at least as specific 
mineralogical substances; and we cannot give a stronger 
instance of this fact, than that which may be drawn from his 
own illustration of the doctrine which he labours to establish. 
He admits, for example, that, in the circumstances cha- 
racterizing the former of the two cases to which his crite- 
rion applies, there are found hornblende-slate, primitive 
green-stone, micaceous-schist, lime-stone, and quartz-rock: 
and all these, according to his amended system of termina- 
logy, are to be denominated gneiss, merely because they 
follow the same contortions, and are traversed by the same 
veins. : 

As to the second case or class of phenomena, to which the 
criterion was meant to apply, we must speak with less con- 
fidence, because we do not know very well what the author 
means. Are we right in imagining, that he intends to call 
lime-stone, for example, by the name of gneiss, merely be 
cause it conforms to the stratification of gneiss, and is pene 
trated by the same veins ; and that he would give lime-stone 
ite own name, when it does not so conform, and is not 80 
penetrated! He starts off from the subject at this point 
without coming to any determination ; and seems, in fact, 
to have proposed his criterion upon the impulse of the 
moment, and to have left it to its fate, without any definite 
wish that it should ever be used, or any clear notion how 
it ought to be applied. 

Relative to the topic, however, into which he diverges, 
we are more Sapecel to agree with him, and think we ul 
derstand more perfectly what he means to say. We allude 
now to the woke and succession of the different .primary 
rocks ; an interesting branch of the very important enquiry 
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which respects the more general doctrine of rock-forma- 
tions. Speaking of gneiss, the author~informs us, that it 
is found in immediate subjacence to all the primary strata, 
and in Scotland, at least, to the secondary strata alse. 
After mentioning, what every one knows, that it is very 
generally followed by mica-slate, clay-slate, and — 
rock, he adds, that, in Perthshire and in Sutherland, it is 
followed by primary lime-stone, and by the primary red-sand- 
stone; and in Morven, it is covered by an extensive tract 
of that conchiferous lime-stone, accompanied by white sand- 
stone and coal, which occurs in a dispersed manner 
throughout the coast. Occasionally it reposes on granite, 
but not exclusively ; since the granite of Sutherland is fol- 
lowed in some situation or other, by every one of the pri- 
mary strata. In Isla, the gneiss is imbedded in masses of 
clay-slate, or occurs in frequent repetitions with that rock ; 
while in Lona, the slate which is Se between the 
granite and the gneiss, is also imbedded in the latter, in a 
much more extensive and unquestionable manner. In 
Perthshire, the gneiss and the limestone alternate on so 
large a scale, that the latter cannot be considered as a sub- 
ordinate rock. Gneiss likewise alternates with lime-stone 
in Sutherland and Ross-shire ; and, in the same districts, 
there is a perpetual interchange of its beds, with those of 
the 7 red-sand-stone, and of quartz-rock. In Sky, it 
graduates into the two last mentioned rocks, as also into 
clay-slate and chlorite-slate. 

Ir. Greenough, in his ‘‘ Critical Examination,” has col- 
lected such a number of facts totally irreconcileable with the 
doctrine of regular succession and universal formation, that 
the wiser of our geologists seem inclined to relinquish the 
tenet entirely. The case of the ‘‘ Trois Couronnes,” a re- 
markable portion of the Pyrenees, which he visited in per- 
son, and appears to have examined minutely, seems quite 
decisive of the question ; inasmuch as the granite there did 
hot protrude itself through the other strata at the tops of the 
mountain, but from numerous beds in alternation with clay- 
‘late. The same or similar appearances indeed, present 
themselves any where. In Europe and America; in the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Urals and the mountains of Nor- 
way; in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, there is the same 
anomalous variety. Granite, gneiss, hornblende, and slates 

th argillaceous and micaceous, are all found in their turn 

Constituting the fandamental rock, in particular formations : 

and in short, scanty as our materials are, when viewed in 
Y 
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relation to any system, we already know a great deal tog 
much to hold the notions pressed upon us both by the dise- 
ples of Werner and of Hutton, in regard to universal de. 
posits and a regular succession of strata. 

A very natural inference from the facts now stated will 
immediately present itself to the geological reader, namely, 
that as granite is so completely mixed and interstratitied 
with the other rocks both of the primary and transitive order, 
it would be very unphilosophical to assign to it an igneous 
origin, and an aqueous origin to all the rest. If, as in the 
example of the Trois Couronnes, beds of granite be found 
at the summit of lofty mountains alternating with slate and 
other substances universally regarded as depositations from 
water; upon what principle are we to explain the operation 
of fire in the character and locality of one single rock, so in 
timately connected with others of an origin completely dif- 
ferent! Dr. Macculloch, however, seems disposed to hold 
the igneous origin of granite in circumstances still more pet- 
plexing to a disciple of Hytton than even the case now 
quoted from Mr. Greenough. He informs us, for instanee, 
that in some varieties of gneiss to be found in the Hebrides, 
the veins of granite are so abundant as nearly to exelade 
the original rock, so that the mass presents little more thas 
a congeries of veins. In one place, he adds, the hornblende, 
schist, and the gneiss, are broken into pieces, and entangled 
wmong the veins in such a manner as to resemble a red and 
white veined marble with imbedded fragments of black. 
These fragments, however, he continues, do not seem to 
form a twentieth part of the whole mass; while the progress 
of the different veins, and their effects in producing the dis- 
turbance are as distinct as in an ordinary hard specimem. 
Upon the warrant, therefore, of these facts, the author pro 
ceeds to remark that ‘‘ it is not easy to adimit the arg 
ments derived from these appearances in favour of the igne 
eus origin of trap, and refuse them in the instance of granite. 
There is in truth no difference in the cases, but that which 
arises from the difference of the materials engaged.” 

It has, we confess, excited in us no small degree of 
astonishment thet, with so many striking facts before him, 
totally inexplicable on the hypothesis alluded to, the Doctor 
should have committed himself so far as a geological theorist. 
For example, he has ascertained, in several of the Westem 
Islands, that the gneiss not only passes imsensibly into gt 
nite, or rather perhaps that the latter passes into the former 
but also that gneiss passes into clay-slate, red sand-stome 
and even into lime-stone ; and this transition of one rock inte 
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another takes place so gradually and insensibly, that it is im- 
possible, in most instances, to say where the first ends and 
the second begins. Now, if gneiss be found graduating inte 
granite, on the one hand, so that each might be identified 
with its neighbour; and if, on the other hand, clay-slate be 
seen emerging from the same gneiss by an equally insensible 
and minute change of its component parts ; upon what prin- 
ciple, we beg leave to repeat; shall the granite be ascribed 
to fire, and all the rest to water, as the proximate cause of 
their present appearance? In all this, the ingenious author 
appears to us to theorize, in direct opposition to his own dis- 
eoveries: and, unlike some of his predecessors, who were 
content to give system for facts, he gives facts which-com- 
pletely overthrow all the hypothetital positions which he 
manifests so great an inclination to defend. 

We are ready, however, to admit that granite and trap 
are in several respects analogous rocks, and particularly as 
they are both found more frequently than any other stony 
substances, in the form of unstratified masses, dykes, and. 
smaller veins. But it does not follow from this that either the 
one or the other is of igneous origin. The mere circumstance 
of their constituting veins in other rocks and strata proves 
nothing to the purpose ; else we must, in like manner, ascribe 
toa Plutonic source, nearly all the minerals which compose 
the crust of the earth, including in these most of the metals, 
Quartz, every one knows, is found very abundantly in the 
shape of veins; so is porphyry; so is iron-stone; and so 
are the innumerable carbonates of the several earths. But 
the strongest argument against the notions thus indirectly 
maintained by Dr. Macculloch, may be drawn from the rela- 
tions which both granite and trap are found to bear to the 
rocks with which they are geologically associated ; masmuch 
as these render it manifest, beyond all rational doubt, that 
the rocks now specified must have had the same origin as the 
gneiss, the slates, the limestone, the quartz, and other sand- 
stones, with which they are usually found in contact, and 
into which they are not unfrequeatly seen to graduate. Ina 
Word, we think it quite impossible to shew that there is any 
character in the ingredients, or composition, or geognostical 
connections of either trap or granite, upon which the Hut- 
tonian doctrines respecting them can be shewn to have any 
Solid foundation. Dr. Maceulloch himself, indeed, admits 
4s much in several parts of bis book. In his general com- 
Parison of the Trap Islands, for example, he observes, in 
telation to the unstratified rocks, that ‘‘ although many dif- 
trent substances are found amongst them, these are all so 
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blended and united hy such imperceptible gradations that the 
posteriority or priority of the one or the other cannot be dis. 
covered, even if such differences in relative time should ac. 
tually exist between them. The difficulty, in fact, consists 
in the very nature of these rocks, and in the mode in which 
they were formed, nor is there at present any prospect of re- 
solving it.” 

The twe following considerations will, we think, go far to 
establish the aqueous origin of trap, or, at least, to shew that 
the opinions upon which the opposite doctrine is founded, 
have been hastily taken up. 

In the first place, ss is more common than to find 
greenstone, trap-tuff, wacke-basalt, and prophyry in the 
same mass, or rock-formation, alternating with beds of sand- 
stone an indefinite number of times ; and all penetrated by 
the same veins, sometimes terminating in the mass, and 
sometimes extending to the surface. The basalt is even 
seen passing into greenstone; and this last again into slate- 
clay, or into wacké, which is finally seen to hlend with or 
pass inte pure quartzy sandstone. ‘The beds of greenstone, 
too, preserve a perfect parallelism to those of slate-clay, 
wacke, and sandstone ; and, what must appear altogether 


unaccountable upen the oes st assumed by the school to 


which our author appears to belong, there are found between 
the beds of greenstone and the beds of sandstone thin layers 
of clay, which are not, in the smallest degree, iaderéted by 
the contact of these bodies. Now, when we call to mind 
that the former substance, the greenstone namely, is sup- 
posed by the Plutonists, to have been speuted up from be- 
low in a state of fusion, capable, by its intense heat, of 
inelting cr carbonizing the most refractory bodies ; it must, 
indeed appear passing strange that a thin stratum of clay i 
close contact with it should not be hardened in the smallest 
degree. ‘The sandstone itself, too, in these circumstances, 
is frequently found im that highly erystallized condition 
which is regarded by the Huttomans as the effect of imtense 
heat; and yet the layer of clay interposed between the sand 
stone bed and the greenstone bed, is found as little indw 
rated as where it touches wacké or limestone. The inferencé 
to be drawn from these facts, now so generally known, 8 
simply this; if greenstone be an igneous or volcanic pre 
duction, so must the sandstones, the porphyries, the shales, 
the ironstone, the limestone and the slaty-clay with which tt 
is associated, and into which it is found to pass. In short, 


the origin is the same, and the formation must have bee@ 
simultaneous, 
16 
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In the second place, there is an essential and well marked 
distinction between lava, a substance avowedly of igneous 
origin, and basalt, that particular member of the trap species 
which comes nearest to lava; and this distinction, we think, 
consists chiefly in the following properties and circumstances. 
Ist. If you breathe upon ‘a piece of basalt it immediately 
exhales a strong earthy smell; whereas, lava when breathed 
upon, emits no smell whatever. 2d. Basalt when steeped 
in water renders it muddy, or in other words, a partial solu- 
tion takes place ; lava produces no such effect, the water in 
which it is steeped remaining perfectly limpid. 3d. The 
crystallized minerals found in lava are always observed to 
be cracked, parched-looking, and shrunk, and the walls of 
the cavities in which they are contained are wholly or par- 
tially lined with a species of enamel, quite characteristic of 
such volcanic productions; whereas, on the other hand, the 
minerals found in basalt are perfectly solid and plump, ex- 
hibiting no mark whatever of having been acted upon by 
heat. Neither are the cells in which they are imbedded 
distinguished by the enamel every where so striking in the 
lava rocks. 4th. It is worthy of observation that the crys- 
tallized minerals contained in basalt and all other trap rocks 
are the same as those found in the contiguous and related 
strata: whilst the crystals found in lava are not at all con- 
nected with such as are discoverable in the rocks above or 
under it, byt, in most cases, altogether different. For ex- 
ample, if we find in the basalt of any district, crystals of 
angite, felspar, epidote, quartz, or any of the metals, we 
are sure to discover the same in the adjoining rocks of the 
trap formation, such as the greenstone, sandstone, porphy- 
nes, and even limestone ; but the same principle does not 
apply to the minerals detected in rocks of an undoubted vol- 
canic origin, On the contrary, as we have just said, the 
minerals found in lava, are usually different from those 
which characterize the rocks with which it is associated ; 
or, at least, the appearance of any particular substance of 
that nature in a fs tte production, would not lead the ex- 
eepaced mineralogist to expect it in the neighbouring 
Strata, 
® These considerations have had t weight in determining 
Ur opinions as to the question about the igneous or aqueous 
origin of trap; and thus, without pinning our geological 
faith to Huttonian or Wernerian, Plutonist or Neptunist, 
we have seen reason to rest satisfied that granite and basalt, 
With all the correlative rocks, are depositations from water, 

earing marks of crystallization more or less perfect, accord- 
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ing to the circumstances in which that process took place, 
Upon no other principle then have we been able to satisfy 
ourselvés respecting the Migtares of veins, so abundait 
in rocks of every order. The hypothesis that they have been 
filled from above will not account for all appearances much 
better than the supposition that they have all been filled 
from below ; for many veins are to be seen which close both 
above and below, denying access, of course, to the liquid 
mineral with which they are supposed to have been filled, 
whether as coming from the one quarter or the othe. 
Such veins must evidently have been contemporaneous with 
the rocks in which they are inclosed; and if so, ne may not 
the greater number of those erossings or reticulations of 
granite_in gneiss and other primary strata, where the sub- 
stance that appears to traverse equals or surpasses In quah- 
tity the one which it is imagined to have penetrated. The 
case mentioned by Dr. Macculloch of a mass of gneiss near 
Cape Wruth being so filled with granite veins, as that the 
original rock was almost altogether excluded, might be 
brought in confirmation of the opinion just stated ; for, be- 
sides the difliculty of conceiving how such an effect could 
possibly be produced by repeated injections, we are embat- 
rassed with the additional difficulty of finding out what be- 
came of the nineteen-twentieths of the original gneiss when 
that proportion of granite, in the form of veins, was per 
mitted to occupy its place. If, however, we admit the pro- 
cess of crystallization above alluded to, to have taken place, 
in such cases, the whole becomes at least comparatively in- 
telligible: inasmuch as we are familiar with a great variety 
of such appearances on the small scale, im almost every 
mineral which is found crystallized. We see small veits 
shooting through them in every direction, and, crossing ome 
another at every angle; and in this way presenting a pheno- 
menon strictly analogous to that striking one described, by 
our author, and of which examples are very common in most 
mountainous countries. | 

As these remarks apply to every portion of the Doctor's 
survey, in the gneiss as well as in the trap districts, it is 0M 
necessary to follow him more minutely in his examination © 
the several islands of which these districts are composet. 
We therefore conclude our account of this part of the hook 
bY quoting from it the description of a singular vein partly 
filled with carbonized wood. 


__“ This substance is contained in a perpendicular vein, about fifty 
feet in height and five feet in breadth, the lower end of whic! 
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reaches to the shore; the upper terminating abruptly in the mixture 
of solid and columnar basalt, by which it is every where surrounded, 
The upper part of this vein is a conglomerate of soft grey trap 
fragments embedded in a paste of the same materials. Toward the 
bottom it varies, and becomes mixed with a black substance, which 
on examination is found to consist of minute fragments and a fine 
wder of carbonized wood, the vegetable organization being still 
visible in the former. Amongst this black matter a portion of the 
trunk of a tree appears, in a direction parallel to the side of the 
yein, and therefore erect, being entire and unbroken for the space 
of at least six feet. It is traversed by a vein of crystallized lime- 
» On careful examination of this wood it appears to be fir, 
which at least it. perfectly resembles in its anatomical structure, 
In its chemical nature it resembles the species of lignite known by 
the name of Cologne earth, and like that, it forms a most beautiful 
intense brown paint. ‘Lhe phenomenon of wood in basalt has been 
often quoted as an argument against the igneous origin of that 
substance. Whatever conclusions are to be drawn from this fact, 
it is at least necessary to be accurate in stating it; and I believe 
that.in all the instances hitherto described, the wood has, as in the 
present case, been found in a conglomerate or in some other rock, 
either lying under or entangled in the basalt, and not in the basalt 
itself. In none of these cases does it appear to prove any thing 
either for or against that theory. Wood, it is well known, can be 
carbonized by the action of water as well as of fire, and as yet no 
instance of this nature has been brought forward in which the ac- 
tion of either might not equally have produced the effect. If there 
is a difficulty here peculiarly worthy of remark, it is the circum, 
stance of a vein being thus filled with a conglomerate, and con- 
taining at the same time a ligneous substance, like this, so littlo 
disturbed,” 


The Doctor might have added, among his other conces- 
sions, that this vein could not have been filled from below, 
as conglomerates of all kinds are, by every author and every 
system, excluded from the number of Plutonic productions, 

ut our readers have already had a suflicient specimen of 
the geological part of the work, and we ourselves have not 
spirit to enter into the lengthened details furnished by this 
indefatigable author, on the Sandstone islands, the Schistose 
islands, and the C lyde islands, A mineralogical survey is 
necessarily a tedious production, for we have the same facts 
aud the same remarks, over and over again, at every new 
island ; and thus, in spite of a great deal of ability and no 
small stock of genetal knowledge, well applied and judi- 
Ciously brought forward, Dr. Macculloch’s ook is exces- 
sively heavy ever to the reader who is baa or to take the 
greatest interest in its various subjects. We therefore turn 
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to different matter; satisfied that the following sketch of 
savage life, with more than its usual horrors, desolation, and 
abandonment, will not be read without some degree of inte- 
rest. The island in question is North Rona, one of the 
most remote and inaccessible of the Hebribes. 


** It is now inhabited by one family only, consisting of six indi- 
viduals, of which the female patriarch has been forty years on the 
island. The occupant of the farm is a cottar, cultivating it and 
tending fifty sheep for his employer, to whom he is bound eight 
years: an unnecessary precaution, since the nine chains of the Styx 
could afford no greater security than the sea which surrounds him, 
as he is not allowed to keep a boat. During a residence now of 
seven years, he had, with the exception of a visit from the boat of 
the Fortunii, seen no face but that of his employer and his own 
family. Twice in the year that part of the crop which is not con- 
sumed on the farm, together with the produce of the sheep and 
the feathers obtained from the sea-fowl which he is bound to pro- 
cure, are taken away by the boat from Lewis, and thus his com. 
munication with the external world is maintained. On the ap. 
pearance of our boat, the women and children were seen running 
away to the cliffs to hide themselves, loaded with the very little 
moveable property they possessed, while the man and his son were 
employed in driving away the sheep. We might have imagined 
ourselves landing on an island in the Pacific ocean. A few words 
of Gaelic soon recalled the latter, but it was some time before the 
females came from their retreat, very unlike in look to the inha- 
bitants of a civilized world. In addition to the grain and potatoes 
required for the use of his family, the man is allowed one cow, and 
receives for wages the value of two pounds sterling annually in the 
form of clothes. With this the family, consisting of six indivi- 
duals, must contrive to clothe themselves; how they are clothed it 
is scarcely necessary to say: covered they are not, nor did there 
appear to be a blanket in the house; the only substitute for a bed 
being an excavation in the wall, strewed, as it seemed, with ashes 
and straw.—Such is the violence of the wind in this region that not 
even the solid mass of a highland hut can resist it. The house i 
therefore excavated in the earth, the wall required for the support 
of the roof searcely rising two feet above the surface. ‘The en 
trance to this subterranean retreat is through a long, dark, narrow, 
and tortuous passage, like the gallery of a mine, commencin y 
an aperture not three feet high and very difficult to find. Wi 
little trouble it might be effectually concealed; nor, were the fire 
suppressed, could the existence of a house be suspected, the 
whole having the appearance of a collection of turf stacks and 
dunghilis, Although our conference had lasted some time, none 
of the party discovered that it was held on the top of the house. 
The interior strongly resembles that of a Kamschatkan hut; re 
ceiving no other light than that from the smoke hole, being ¢® 
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vered with ashes and festooned with strings of dried fish, filled with 
smoke and having scarcely an article of furniture. Such is life in 
North Rona; and though the women and children were half naked, 
the mother old, and the wife deaf, they appeared to be contented, 
well fed, and little concerned about what the rest of the world 
was doing.—The only desire that could be discovered jafter much 
enquiry was that of getting his two younger children christened, 
and for this purpose he had intended to visit Lewis when his period 
of residence was expired. Yet I shall not be surprised if, after the 
accomplishment of his only wish, he should again long for his now 
habitual home ; and expect that some future visitor will, twenty 
years hence, find Kenneth M‘Cagie wearing out his life in the 
same subterranean retreat of his better days.’’ 


On the subject of population Dr. Macculloch makes many 
sensible remarks; but he might as well speak to the Atlantic 
waves which dash on their dreary shores, as to the native 
Hebrideans on any matter connected with political economy. 
All Malthus’s checks operate there, but the prudential one 
of abstaining from entering into family relations ; celibacy 
being almost entirely unknown in the western islands. Paor 
and scanty food occasions disease and premature old age ; 
and in this way, as well as by the frequent accidents which 
overtake their people at sea, the number of eaters rises and 
falls so as to save the inhabitants at least from perpetual 
famine. The kelp trade, indeed, has afforded for some years 
an additional means of support to the working class, and a 
great source of gain to the land-owners ; but as agriculture 
is at a miserably low ebb all over the islands, and the fisheries 
very much neglected, labour is neither economized nor well 
paid for ; and the people consequently toil long and sore fora 
very small return. A radical change of system is unques- 
tionably necessary before any material improvement can be 
introduced into that part of the kingdom: as, however, 
any such change in the highlands as well as the isles, must 
be attended with the complete expatriation of the present 
set of people, we cannot help having doubts whether, in a 
public point of view, the evil actually produced will be com- 
pensated by any good that might eventually arise from it. 
It seems to be an ordinance of divine Wisdom that every 
race of men shall love their native soil with an intensity pro- 
portionable to its want of all natural attractions and sources 
of enjoyment; and upon this principle we find that, whilst 
the Italian and Frenchman leave without a sigh their vine- 
clad hills and their orange groves, the native of the Long 
Island, of Sky, and of Shetland, clings to his rocks and his 
heath, with an attachment which nothing short of positive 
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violence can overcome, and is for ever after consumed by 
nostalgia in the finest regions of the globe, to which he may 
have been compelled to emigrate. But the change, good 
or bad, is in many parts of that remote country, already 
considerably advanced. It is not uncommon now, says our 
author, to go thirty miles or more without seeing the trace 
of human existence. To the solitary wanderer, the deserted 
patch of green land in the mountains, or the abandoned 
valley with its ruined huts, presents an aspect peculiarly 
melancholy ; while he is often at a loss to explore his way, 
the tracks which formerly conducted to those villages being 
effaced by want of use. 

There are some amusing anecdotes introduced here and 
there by Dr. Macculloch on the diseases and superstitions of 


the islanders. We give one which partakes of the character 
of both. 


** It is asserted that on the arrival of a stranger, all the inha- 
bitants (in the common phraseology) catch a cold; an event so 
ludicrous as scarcely to admit of a serious examination. The 
question was put by us to the inhabitants, who tare rae agreed 
in the story; the minister's wife, the regent of the island, repel- 
ling the notion of a doubt with as much indignation as she would 
that of the truth of her catechism. I need scarcely say that @ 
cross examination of the evidence produced no instance of the fact 
itself, although abundant examples of a belief in it. Believers of 
a higher class who have given their assent to this tale, either from 
an unwillingness to doubt a positive assertion, or from some latent 
regard for extraordinary and occult phenomena, which they would 
fain conceal even from themselves, have attributed it to the east 
wind, which they have supposed necessary for the landing of a 
boat. This theory is unfortunate, since no wind renders landing 
so impracticable, as it blows right into the bay and raises a surge 
on the rocks.” 


~Dr. Johnson, we understand, gave credit to this story of 
an endemic sneezing among the St. Kildeans whenever they 
see a strange face; and was willing to add it to tho other 
wonders of the second sight. But this catarrhal visitation 
begins to lose ground even in popular belief; and the gift 
of seeing things before they are visible is now confined to a 
very small number of ancient persons, oppressed with bad 
digestion and a constitutional hypochondriacism. 

We should not do justice either to the author of this la- 
borious work, or to our own epinion of its value, did we not 
recommend it as a performance highly deserving of the 
patronage of the scientific world. It is evidently the frat 
of along, an expensive, and a dangerous survey; In a part 

l 
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of the empire too where he could have no motive to perse- 
vere besides the love of science, and that honourable ambi- 
tion which leads minds of a higher order to act well for their 
country and for mankind. It furnishes moreover a consi- 
derable addition to that species of knowledge which is most 
wanted to further the interests of a rational geology—the 
knowledge, we mean, of facts as they respect the combina- 
tion of simple minerals in the more common rovks, and the 
distribution, succession, and relations cf these bodies when 
formed into strata or detached in masses. A few singular 
appearances, particularly in the succession of strata, are for 
the first time, we think, brought to light by the industry of 
Dr. Macculloch ; and as a remarkablé instance of such dis- 
covery, we may mention the case where he found granite 
and gneis immediately followed by conchiferous limestone 
and coal, But we may also mention that one or two pheno- 
mena which strike him as new, and are, of course, spoken of 
as strict novelties, are by no means so: and among other 
things, which seem not quite familiar to him, he will find in 
Von Buch and Humboldt an account of massy limestone 
passipg into strata. We have seen it also mentioned in the 
papers of an Italian Society, whose exclusive object seems 
to be the further exploration and description of the Alps; 
but not having the memoir at hand, we cannot refer to it 
more particularly. Still, in all such cases, he who by pa- 
tient search and comparison, ascertains a fact, formerly un- 
known to him, has all the merit of an original discovery. 
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ious Daties and Obligations ; and an Appendix, containing Scriptural Proofs of 

ptism and the Lord's Supper. By John Brewster, M.A. Rector of Eggles- 
cliffe, in the County of Durham. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Documents relative to the Deposition of the Rev. C. Malan, from his Office in 
the College of Geneva. Affectionately inscribed tu the Christians of the British 
Islands. @vo, 2s. 6d. 


FUNERAL SERMONS, 


A Sermon on the Death of his late Majesty King George IIL. By John Rey- 
nolds, of Romsey, Hants, 1s. 6d. 

———, occasioned by the Death of King George ITL. ; containing authen- 
tic and original Anecdotes, delivered in the Chapel, High Street, Windsor. By 
the Rev. A. Redford. 1s. 6d, 
preached by the Rev. H. J. Knapp, A.M. Curate of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, on the Day of the Funeral of his late most gracious Majesty 
George III. 1s, 6d. 

——— preached before the University of Cambridge, in Great St. Mary's 
Church, on Wednesday, Feh. 16, 1820, being the Day of the Funeral, &c. By 
the Rev. John Kaye, D.D, Master of Christ’s College, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity. 4to. 1s, 6d. 
preached in St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, on the Day of the 
Funeral, &c. By Robert Lampen, M.A. 1s. 

————— preached at the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, on the Day of the Iater- 
ment, &c. By Thomas Madge. 
preached in the Parish Church of Dorking, Surry. By the Reve 
George Feachem, M.A, Vicar ot Dorking. 1s. 6d. 
preached in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 16, &c. By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. Rector of Hilgay, ia Norfolk, 
Ke, 2s. 

—————- preached at Ebenczer Chapel, Margate. By G. Atkinson. 1% 
preached at Trevon a » Brompten. By John Morison. 
preached at Acre-lane Chapel. By the Rev. James Davies. 
preached at Worship-street Chapel, Finsbury-square. By John 
Evans, LL.D. 15. 6d. 
preached at Fetter-lane Meeting. By the Rev. George Burder. 16. 

—————- preached in the Parish Church of Stockton-on-fees. By W. N- 
Darnell, B.D. Vicar. 8vo. 1s. 

———— preached at Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, By the Rev. C. J: 
Mioure, A.M. Vicar. 8a, is. 6d. 
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ASermon preached at the Octagon Chapel, Bath. By the Rev. J. Gardiner, 
D.D. 8vo. 


. LAWe 


An authentic Report of the Trial of the Action“ Cullen v. Morris,” taken im 
short-haud by Order of the Committee appointed to manage the late Westminster 
Election on the Part of Mr. Hobhouse. 3s, 

Letter addressed to the Master of the King’s Bench, on the Practice of the 
Office of Pleas in the Court of Exchequer. By Paul Dickenson, Letter the 
First, on Subpana and Declaration, 2s. 6d. 

Proceedings in the House of Commons, and in the Court of King's Bench, 
relative to the Author of the “ Trifling Mistake,” together with the Argument 
against Parliamentary Commitment, and the Decision which the Judges gave 
without hearing the Case. Prepared for the Press by John C. Hobhouse, Esq. 
PRS. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on the Plan for a more frequent Delivery of the Gaol By 
Robert Fellowes, Esq, one of his Majesty's Justices of Peace for the County of 
Norfolk, Svo. 1s. Gd. 

A Letter to Sir Robert Gifford, Kt. his Majesty’s Attorney-General, 2s, 6d. 


MEDICAL. 


A History of the Epidemic Fever which prevailed in Bristol during the Years 
1817, 1818, and 1819, founded on Reports of St. Peter’s Hospital, and the 
Bristol Infirmary. By James C, Prichard, M.D. Physician to St. Peter’s Hospi- 
tal, and the Bristol lnfirmary. 8vo. 5s, 

A Sketch of the (Economy of Man. By Whitlock Nicholl, M.D, &e, 
8vo, 10s, 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Physician Accou- 
cheur to the Westminster General Dispensary, and Lecturer on Midwifery in 
London. &vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Scrofula, in which an Attempt is made to account 
for the Origin of that Disease on new Principles, illustrated by various Facts 
and Observations, explanatory of a Method for its complete Eradication, &c. By 
William Farr, Mewber of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 5s. 

Practical Observations on the Means of preserving the Health of Soldiers, in 
Camp and in Quarters; with Notes on the Medical Treatment of several of the 
wost important Diseases, which were found to prevail in the British Army during 
the late War. By Edward Thornhill Luscombe, M.D. Member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of the Medical Society of 
oe University of Dublin, and formerly Senior Surgeon of the 34th Regiment of 

oot, Svo. Gs. 

Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, Hospitals, and Medical Schools, in 
France, Italy, and Switzerland ; comprising an Inquiry into the Effects of a 
Residence in the South of Europe, in Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 


Tg the preseat State of Medicine in those Countries, By James Clark, 
MU, B8vo. 


HISTORY. 


RS nea on History, addressed to a beloved God-child. Part Il. Profane 
istory. 5s. Gd. ” 

he present State of Chili; being the Report laid before Congress by Judge 
Bland, the Commissioner sent to that Country by the Guvernment of the United 
Mates, 3s, 6d, f 

The Emigrant’s Guide to Upper Canada; or, Sketches of the present State of 
that Province, collected from «a Residence thereiu during the Years 1817, 1818, 
1819, Tuterspersed with Reflections. By C. Stuart, Esq. retired Captain of 
the Honouraolé the East India Company's Service, and one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the Western District of Upper Canada, 12mo, 8s. 

Au historical and descriptive View of the Parishes uf Monkwearmouth aud 
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outh, and the Port and Borough of Sunderland ; compzising an 
historical Account of their Origin and present State ; an accurate Description of 
the Public Buildings and Ecclesiastical Edifices; the Rise and Progress of the 
Public Institutions ; and a View of the Trade, Shipping, Manutactories, Xc, &e, 
By George Garbutt. ; 
A new and impartial History of Ireland, from the earlicst Accounts to the 
t Time. By M. M*Dermot. Vol. J, 8vo. 12s. 

An Account the Arctic Regions, with a Histewry and Description of the 
Northern Whale Fishery, By William Scoresby, Jun. F.R.S.E, 2 Vols. 8vo, 
21. 2s. 

Travels on the Continent for the Use of Travellers. 8vo, 11. 5s. 

The Diary of an Tovalid in pursuit of Health ; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
By Henry Matthews, A.M. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in the Years 1817-18. By W. A. Cadell, 

. F.RS. with $3 Engravings. 2 Vols, 8vo. 11, 16s, ‘ 

ravels in the Interior of Africa, to the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia} 
performed by Command of the French Government in the Year 1818. By G, 
Mollien. Edited by T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 4to. Ql. 2s, iy 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia, and Residence at Teheran ; containing 
a descriptive Itinerary from Constantinople to the Persian Capital ; also a Variety 
of Anecdotes, illustrative of the History, Commerce, Religion, Manners, Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants, Military Policy of the Government, Ac. From the 


Freneh of M. Francoigne, attached to the Embassy of General Gardane. With 
a Map, &c. Svo. 12s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Le Royanme de Westphalie, Jerome Bonaparte, sa cour, ses favoris, ct ses 
Ministres, par un temoin oculaire. Svo, 9s, 


LT, his Court and Family. @ Vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 


Some Remarks eu Lord John Russell’s Life of William Lord Russell, and on 
the Times in which he lived. By Spenser Johnson, Esq. 2s 


POLITICS. 


Motives for an Inquiry into the present Distresses, addressed to Members of 
both Houses of Parliament ; shewing that the artificial high Price of Corn ocea- 
sions a much greater I’ressure than the whole Amount of the Taxes. Is, 

A Guide to the Electors of Great Britain, apon the Accession of a new hings 
and immediate Prospect of a new Parliament. By a Brother Elector, 2s. 

Hints on our foreign and domestic Policy. Addressed to the Meu bers of the 
new Parliament. By a Merchent. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Pecl, M.P. for the University of Oxfords 
on the comparative Operation of the Corn Laws, and of Public Taxation, 4 
Causes of the Depression of Trade, and of the distressed State of the indus 
trious Classes. By a Briton. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to an Article in the last Number, viz. LXIV. of the Edinburgh 
Review, entitled Parliamentary Enquiry. To which is subjoined a ] etter com 
mented upon in that Article. By John Davison, B.D. Rector of Washingtovs 
Darham, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull; with the Birth, Parentage, Educa- 
tion, and Humours of Jack Radical: with incidental Remarks upon Ancient and 
Modern Radicalism. By Horace Hombergh, Esq, of the Middle Temple. Svs 

The Radical Triumvirate; or, Infidel Paine, Lord Byron, and Surgeon Law- 
rence, colleaguing with the patriotic Radicals to emancipate Mankind from all 
Laws, human and divine. With a Piate, engraved for their Tustruction. A 
Letter to John Ball, from an Oxonian resident in London, vo. 


POETRY. 


Stray Fancies, or Miscellancous Pooms, Epigrams, &c. By Jaincs Fit 
maurice. I2me, Gs. ' 
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Retrospection: a rural Poem. By Thomas Whitby, Esq. Author of the 
« Priory of Birkenhead.” 5s, . 

Britannia’s Tears over her Patriot and Hero, the late Duke of Kent: an Elegy 
descriptive of his Life and last Hours; with biographical Notes, &c. 2s. 

Poems; with some Translations from the German. By Johu Anster, Esq. 
7s. 6d. 

A Geological Primer, in Verse; with a poetical Geognosy, or feastin and, - 
fighting, and Sundry right pleasant Poems: to which is added, a critical Dis- 
sertation on King Coal’s Levee, addressed to the Professors and Students at the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

Sucred Lyrics. By James Edmeston, I2mo. 4s. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets; being Selections from the Works of the 
most popular Authors of the present Day; including many original Pieces never 
before published, and an introductory View of the Temple of Fame. By D. 
Carey, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

Hadin, or the Spectre of the Tomb, By the Hon. W, Herbert. 8vo. 
$s. 6d. 

Sermoni Propiora ; or Essays in Verse. By William Hett, A.M. 5s. 


DRAMATIC. 


Too late for Dirmer: a Farce. By R. Jones, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Terence’s Andrian: a Comedy in Five Acts, translated into English Prose: 
with critical aud cxplauatory Notes. By W. R. Goodluck, June 8vo. 4%. 

Montrose, a National Melo-Drama, im 3 Acts. 12mo. 1s. 


NOVELS. 


Good Humour; or, My Uncle the General. By a Third Cousin. 2 Vols, 12», 
Comcidence ; or the Soothsayer. By Paul Sebright. 3 Vols, 16s. 6d. 
fhe Monastery. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 Vols. 1, 4s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Translation of Girachino Greco’s celebrated Treatise on Chess. To which 
are added, numerous Remarks, critical and explanatory. By W, Lewis, Author 
wad Editor of several Publications on the Game. 8s. 

__ A Manuuseript found in the Port Folio of Las Casas, containing Maxims and 
Observations of Napoleon; collected during the last two Years of his Residence 
at St. Helena, B8vo. 4s. 6d, 

An Introduction to Solid Geometry and to the Study of Crystallography: cun- 

taming an Investigation of some of the Properties belonging to the Platonie 
Bodies, independent of the Sphere. By N. J. Barker, M.G.S,, Teacher of 
Crystallography and Mathematics. Illustrated by four Plates, from original 
Drawings by the Author, 8vo. 12s. 
_ Tustructions for the Management of the Blow-pipe, Chemical Tests, &e. &e. 
mteuded to accompany Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy, arranged to ussist the 
Learner. With a Plate of Apparatus, &c. By J. Mawe, Author of a New 
Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter at or going to School. Pointing out the 
Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her School-fellows, and herself. By 
Mrs, J. A. Sargant. Dedicated, by Permission, to Mrs. Babington, of White- 
— House, King’s Road, Chelsea. Price 3s, in box and gilt edges, or 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A fifth Part of Bishop Marsh's Divinity Lectures. 


British Genius exemplified in the Lives of Men, who b 
their Industry or Scientific Pursuits have raised themselves 
to Opulence and Distinction, by Mr. Cecil Hawley. 


A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819, con- 
taining Information for Emigrants, derived from authentic 
Sources, by Mr. James Strachan, of Aberdeen. 


A Refatation of the Objections to Mr. J. Bellamy's New 
Translation of the Bible. 


A second Volume of Sermons, by Mr. J. Bradley,.of High 
Wycombe. 


Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the Rey. T:S. 
Hughes, Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, in two 
Quarto Volumes, with numerous Engravings. 


An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, Territories in the 
Interior of Africa, by Kl Hage Abd Salam Shabeenic, 4 
Native of Morocco, with Notes critical and explanatory, by 
Mr. J. Grey Jackson. 
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A Memoir of his late Majesty and the Duke of Kent, by 
Mr. T. Wiiliams. 
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Royal Virtue, or a Tour to Kensington, Windsor, aud 
Claremont. 


A Treatise on Inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the Lungs, by Dr. Charles Hastings. 


